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THE CAPITULATION, 


We may be thought as to the course of 
action announced by Mr. GiapsTone on Tuesday, 
there is one word at any rate which cannot be applied to it. 
It is not in the least incomprehensible. On the contrary, 
to any one who has mastered the secret of the motives 
which usually determine Mr. Guapstoye's course of action, 
there is almost an embarrassment of choice among the 
reasons which may have dictated the surrender to Mr. 
Parnett. It is possible that the series of murders of 
which the most remarkable were those of Mr. Hexrserr and 
Mrs. SmyrHe, and which were concluded for the time by 
the murder of Krerre on Sunday night, have filled up the 
quantum of argument necessary, according to the Midlothian 
prescription, to convert the Prime Minister. The prospects 
of the changes in Parliamentary procedure (which still 
seem more important to Mr. Giapsrone than even the 
pacification of Ireland) may have necessitated the buy- 
ing off of the Irish members. The imminent danger of 
being overbidden by Mr. may have 
decided the Premier to dish the Tories at once and 
decisively. The pressure of the Radical clique which, 
both within and without, has long been scheming and 
intriguing for the dismissal of Mr. Forster and the 
beginning of a revolutionary policy in Ireland, may have 
become too great to be borne. Any one of these four 
‘reasons would be adequate to account for Mr. GLADSTONE’s 
pursuance of his principles by reversing his practice. 
Nor are they mutually exclusive, and it is quite possible 
and wholly consistent with experience that all together 
may have worked upon the plastic soul of Mr. GLapsrone. 
At any rate, the result of one or other or all of them is 
there, and those who prefer facts to fiction in politics will 
not look further for the explanation of a proceeding which, 
surprising as it might be in any other man, in Mr. 
GapstoNne explains itself. There is not, and has not been 
within the memory of man, any statesman but himself 
who would have undertaken to show to Parliament that 
his course of action is not merely the best that com- 
mended itself to his judgment, but “the true, wise, and 
“ effectual course to pursue.” Behind absolute self-con- 
fidence of this sort motives of the kind just referred to 
are, according to experience, pretty invariably found, 
though, of course, they are as invisible to him whom they 
move as they are patent to all observers. 

The evolution which the Government has thus attempted 
may be the subject of consternation ; it may be the subject 
of denunciation ; it scarcely admits of argument. If it is 
right, everything that has been done for eighteen months 
is wrong. If it is the only true, wise, and effectual course 
of conduct (it is impossible not to emphasize once more, 
with an amazement as placid as may be, the fact of a man 
not only asserting the absolute wisdom and justice of his 
conduct, but prophesying unconditionally that it will suc- 
ceed), then the Land Act has been obtained on false pre- 
tences, and the Coercion Acts were at once an infamous 
injustice and a childish blunder. That is all that can be 
said on the general subject, and the agonized endeavours 
of partisan apologists will not succeed in disproving one 
syllable of it. Between the confession of incompetence in 
the past and the admission of error in the future the Go- 
vernment may choose ; there is no escape for them from one 
or the other. The details of their surrender will acquire inte- 
rest when the first astonishmentat this stupendous volte-face 


has passed ; butat present they are imperfectly known, and not 
in the highest degree important. In the earlier part of the 
week the question of Mr. Forsrer’s successor excited some 
interest among those who delight in the amusement of 
Cabinet-making. But whether Mr. CHAMBERLAIN was to be 
sent to Ireland to take possession, having killed, or 
whether the precedent of Arabr Bry was to be followed 
by the selection of Mr. Parvewt himself, were really ques- 
tions of small importance, even before the ludicrous anti- 
climax of the actual appointment reduced them to nothing- 
ness. The point of interest was that an English Government 
had avowed itself conquered, not by argument or legal agi- 
tation, but by midnight outrage and by refusal to dischar 
legal obligations. ‘The Land League has murdered Mr. 
ParNELL out of Kilmainham, and Mr. Forster out of the 
Secretary’s Lodge. Mr. GLapsTong may almost be pardoned, 
from the point of view of artistic sympathy, for allowing it 
to be thus proved how thoroughly and speedily efficacious 
his Midlothian recipe is. It is true that during the interval 
the counsel who gave the opinion has been promoted to 
the Bench, and has had the opportunity of proving his 
opinion correct. But this is an unworthy consideration, 
which the Home Secretary would no doubt set down to 
the unrelenting malice pursuing one whom Sir WILLIAM 
Harcourt now considers—by a revolation of opinion almost 
equalling any of Mr. GLapstonz’s own—the greatest and 
noblest of statesmen. 

It is only after a certain interval that a political tragi- 
comedy of this sort can be regarded on its most serious 
side, save by the dullest or the most godlike of intellects. 
It is true that the utterly ruinous nature of the policy thus 
announced ; the certainty of its hastening the time when 
Irish disaffection, encouraged beyond bounds, will have to 
be once more put down in blood; the disgrace which it 
brings on the nation’; the atrocious injustice of first 
making the landlords of ireland pay for the promised 
pacification of the country, and then rendering their ruin 
useless in this fashion, mast present themselves to every 
mind. But for the moment other aspects of the question, 
less important perhaps, and more evanescent, but for that 
very reason fitter to be attended to first, take the prece- 
dence. Mr. Forster, whose whole career is a guarantee of 
his political honesty, has naturally declined to be associated 
with this commercial transaction of his colleagues. The re- 
tention of officeand the friendship of the Irish members have 
not seemed to him sufficient indemnity for writing himself 
down an incompetent administrator, an unjust judge, and 
a statesman of no discernment. His colleagues, pledged 
every whit as deeply as himself to his past conduct, are 
troubled with no such scruples. There is hardly a member 
of the Government, except, perhaps, Mr. CHAMBERLAIN and 
Mr. Bricut, who is not committed in some form or other 
to the statement that, unless murder ceased and rents 
were paid, the suspects would be kept in prison. Not a 
member of the Government, save Mr. Forster, has the 
slightest qualm at declaring that, murder having been in- 
creased and rents having been withheld, the suspects shall 
be released. Sir Harcourt himself has been pro- 
minent in flinging in the faces of the Irish speeches, 
which, on the principles he now approves, were wanton 
and unjust. But the Home Secrerary, to do him justice, 
has himself furnished a sufficient justification of his own 
and his colleagues’ conduct. His recent confession of faith at 
Derby settles it at once and authoritatively that to seo all 
things in Mr. GuapsroNe sums up the whole duty of a Liberal. 
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As Mr. Grapsronz himself asserts, the course of conduct 
which he chooses is true, wise, and effectual; and what 
need his colleagues ask for more? The same convenient 
principle of action which saves all danger of party dis- 
sension, except in the cases of a few inconvenient persons 
like the Duke of Arcyit and Mr. Forster, appears in the 
utterances both of Mr. Guapsrone himself and of Lord 
Hartixaroy. “If you do not approve our conduct, move 
“a vote of censure,” is the sole and the convincing argu- 
ment of both. A large majority, which has just been 
further enlarged by the purchase of the Irish vote, makes 
such a challenge, as Mr. Piunker observed, truly gallant 
and valorous. It is to be observed also that the very field 
of battle for this singularly equal combat is chosen with a 
discretion not less courageous. On the details of the 
question there might be a danger of some Liberals sharing 
the qualms of Mr. Goscuen; bat on the general cry 
Gtapstoye is in danger,” Mr. Gtapsronn’s fol- 
lowers, with that convulsive clinging to a single clearly 
comprehended article of faith which is historically 
noticeable in persons whose view is otherwise hazy, are 
sure to vote straight. In short, as Sir Srarrorp 
Norrucorte observed with the generosity that usually cha- 
racterizes him, the new departure is possibly a very clever 
departure. It is always satisfactory to be able to say a 
good word for the Government of the country, and the 
impossibility of discovering a single other favourable 
adjective for it in this instance makes it all the more 
fortunate that this one should be possibly applicable. Yet 
even here doubts may be entertained. No country, and 
England least of all, can be governed for a length of time 
by tours de force of sharp practice. Mr. Giapsrone has 
escaped one danger this Session by judiciously making the 
House of Lords a scapegoat. He is seeking to escape 
another by compromising the lives of the QurEn’s subjects 
and the integrity of. the QueEN’s dominions. It may 
possibly seem after a time that these are high prices to 
pay even for the honour of being governed by a statesman 
who can fix at any given moment on the true, wise, and 
effectual course of acting, and is not deterred from so doing 
by the fact that he has hitherto been acting in an exactly 
contradictory manner. 


THE EXPLANATION. 


it is not surprising that devoted supporters of the 
Government are very angry with Mr. Forster. The 
proceedings to which his statement on Thursday night gave 
rise—for what happened before as well as after the actual 
speech must be taken in connexion with it—may well have 
made the most enthusiastic of Liberals uncomfortable. To 
begin with, their expectations of an heroic policy in Ire- 
land were rudely dashed by the appointment of Lord 
Freperick Cavendish —an appointment only to be 
paralleled by the celebrated “ Ministry of Clerks” which 
governed France for a day or two a few years ago. 
Then Mr. Gtapsrone’s peculiar idiosyncrasies of ex- 
planation came out in a manner which must have 
been trying to the less hardened of his admirers. It 
would be idle, and, what is more, positively painful, 
to attempt to follow out the extraordinary labyrinths of 
prevarication by which the Prime Minister of England 
doubled and twisted in his attempt to get out of the im- 
putation of having come to an understanding with the 
suspects. Whether Captain O’Suea was an agente or an 
agent ; whether Mr. PARNELL gave any assurance, or did 
not give any; whether the information which the Govern- 
ment so “thankfully” received was what is generally 
understood by information, or was elaborated into in- 
formation by Mr. Giapsrone’s fertile imagination—are 
questions impossible to solve, and not worth solving. 
They are, perhaps, best neglected for Lord Harrivaron’s 
very frank confession that Lord Cowper and Mr. Forster 
(who have both left the Government in dissatisfaction 
with its conduct) are responsible for the grounds of the 
Government conclusions. It can only be supposed that 
Mr. Guapsrove and the more docile of his colleagues acted 
on @ traditional principle. Their Irish Viceroy and 
Secretary gave them information to the effect that Ireland 
was not pacified, and tendered advice to the effect that the 
suspects should be kept in prison. They took the “ not” 
out of the information and put it into the advice. 

To the sorry spectacle thus presented on the Treasury 
bench Mr. Forsrer’s speech formed a pleasant enough 


contrast. It is not likely that Mr. Giapstone will ever 
forgive his colleague for the incidental but crushing expo. 
sure of the madness of pottering over Procedure Resolutions 
while Ireland is left to adjust itself as best it may to q 
new policy of intangible promises and Lord Freprricx 
CavenpbisH. Even without this, Mr. Forsrer’s demonstra. 
tion of the danger of the Government course must have 
been inconvenient enough. Bat, in effect, almost all the 
damage it could have done had been done beforehand 
by the astonishing apology of Lord Kimperizy at 
Hertford. In that strange utterance the only clear 
and intelligible propositions were that there is a 
party in Ireland irreconcilably hostile to England, and 
that the Government could not afford to exist by per- 
mission of Mr. Parnett. Therefore, according to Lord 
Kimber.ey’s practical syllogism, it is necessary and right for 
the Government to takea fresh lease of existence from Mr. 
PaRNELL, and to behave as if there were no irreconcilable 
party in Ireland at all. The contrast between the tortuous 
and enigmatic explanations of those members of the 
Government who (as the Irish ArrorNey-GENERAL inno- 
cently has it) ‘‘stick to the ship,” and the clear and 
straightforward statement of the one member who has 
left it, could not possibly be more striking. Mr. 
GLaDsTONE involves himself in compromising admissions 
which even his Davenport-like faculty of evasion can- 
not away with. Lord Harrineron, in the teeth of the 
unswerving loyalty of the regular Opposition whenever 
Ministers have made any demand for assistance in the 
government of Ireland, accuses the Tories of not having 
assisted. Lord Kimpertey enunciates the jumble of in- 
compatible premisses and conclusions just referred to. Sir 
Wittiam Harcourt, wisely disdaining the impossible task 
of reconciling the irreconcilable, boldly declares that there 
is nothing to reconcile. On the other hand, every sentence 


| of Mr. Forsrer’s speech had chapter and verse for it in 


the knowledge of every member of the House. The sum 
of his statement amounts to this. If there is no improve- 
ment in the state of Ireland, the Government will be 
more than ever responsible, and will have disabled them- 
selves from taking fresh measures of severity. If there is 
an improvement, Mr. Parnett and his friends, not Mr. 
G.apsrone and his, will have the credit of it, and the policy 
of buying off, the most fatal and irretrievable of policies, will 
be definitely begun in the estimation of the Irish people. 


It is necessary, however, to turn from the edifying 
spectacle presented by the Government of England to the 
more practically important question of what it is that they 
have actually done. Their supporters naturally endeavour 
to represent the objections made to their policy as made 
exclusively or mainly to the release of the suspects. This 
is very far from being correct. It is the circumstances 
under which that release has taken place, and the promises 
by which it is accompanied, that make the act of the 
Government disastrous. Mr. Gtapstonz stands com- 
mitted—vaguely, it is true, as usually happens with his 
committals, but in such a fashion that his new allies can 
hold him to it—to much more than the opening of the 
prison doors. He is to bring in a measure for deal- 
ing with arrears and purchase, and he will not now 
have, as Lord Harrinctoy complained with an irritation 
more natural than discreet, the advantage of know- 
ing Mr. Smira’s plan and outbidding it. He is in 
some undefined way to reorganize the government of Ireland 
in the interest of the Land League. He is to extend 
the Land Act in the direction advocated by Mr. Sexroy and 
Mr. Hearty. He has already liberated Davirt, whose poli- 
tical, as distinguished from his economical, theories are 
perfectly well known. His act has been claimed by 
the organs of Irish opinion as an earnest of Home Rule, 
if not of separation ; and though his most recent enigmas 
have not contained anything that can be construed as 
pointing definitely in that direction, there is recorded 
against him an utterance in an earlier debate of the Session 
which his new Lord Lieutenant of Ireland resident in 
England—Mr. Paryett—is not likely to allow him to 
forget. In this shadowy charter for Ireland there are two 
features which are sufficient to make its promulgation 
wholly and certainly disastrous. Almost every point of 
it is mischievous and every point of it, except the 
capitulation to Mr. ParNe ct, is vague. It may be taken, 
and has been already taken, to mean anything up to the 
acknowledgment of prairie value ; the cashiering of every 
official in Ireland who is loyal to the Queen and the 
Union; the wiping off, at no cost to the tenant, of the 
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whole burden of arrears; and the establishment of an 
Treland for the Irish, or rather for the Land Leaguers. 
These expectations are openly announced, and in a very 
short time they will take, if they have not already taken, in 
the Irish mind the form of regularly promised conditions. 
If that mind is to be kept in the good humour which, as 
Mr. Forster rightly says, is now the sole guarantee for 
order in Ireland, Lord Srexcer and Lord Frederick 
CavenpIsH will have their work cut out for them till these 
expectations are fulfilled. That they can be fulfilled seems 
impossible, even though the language of Mr. Giapsrone’s fol- 
Jowers in response to his various proposals has hitherto been 
as unvarying and as docile as the Homeric refrain, “They 
“ praised him and bad him do so.” Until the beginning 
of this week the Government, though the very gravest ex- 
ception might be taken to their administrative carrying 
out of their functions, occupied at least an intelligible 
position in reference to Irish disorder and Irish treason. 
‘They have abandoned that position. They stand on it no 
longer, and, to alter Mr. Gisson’s words slightly, Heaven 
only knows whether they stand upon anything or to any- 
thing. They have cut themselves loose from every hold- 
fast and mooring-point to which executive governments 
are supposed to be bound. The delivery of the more im- 
mediate and solid part of their bribe to their new asso- 
ciates is hampered by the difficulty that, unless they at 
least equal the recommendations of the Lords’ Com- 
mittee, they will seem unprofitable allies, and, if they 
adopt those recommendations, they will stultify them- 
selves, they will seem to plagiarize, and will be open to 
the charge of giving without safeguards for law and order 
what the Committee recommended on the supposition that 
law and order would be safeguarded. They have already 
terrified members of their own party like Mr. GoscuEn and 
Mr. Heneace. In short, they have involved themselves 
and the nation in such a welter of confusion and diffi- 
culty as has not been known for years in politics. 


AMERICAN INTERFERENCE IN IRISH AFFAIRS, 


ORD GRANVILLE’S answer to the demand for the 
release or immediate trial of the Kilmainham prisoners 


- who claim American nationality was perfectly conclusive as 


an argument. That it should have been necessary to ex- 
pound on such an occasion the most rudimentary prin- 
ciples of natural equity and international law is not 
creditable to the popular sense of justice in the United 
States. The American Government was subjected to strong 
pressure by a vote of the House of Representatives, and by 
popular clamour; but it is right to remember that neither 
the Secretary of Strate nor the American Minister in 
England at any time formally disputed Lord Granviin’s 
construction of the law. On one occasion Mr. Lowe. in- 
forms Mr. FReiincHuysEN that two prisoners who had 
denied their guilt are, in his opinion, no more innocent 
than the majority of those under arrest. The wife of one 
of them had addressed a letter to Mr. Biatnz, of which the 
language might excite the envy of the most foul-mouthed 
virago in Billingsgate. Mrs. McSweeney “was aware that 
“England claimed this island [Ireland], but she was sur- 
“prised when her husband was pursued and caught by 
“British bloodhounds.” The matter was laid before “ one 
“GRANVILLE,” and the injured wife professes not to know 
“this Granvitte.” She has, however, some knowledge 
of the law as it is administered in Ireland. Armed bands 
make daily raids through the country, headed by the tax 
collectors and their deputies. “These fellows are called 
“in this country Dukes, Earls, Lords, &.,”’ and “ they 
“are clothed with full power to levy and collect as much 
“taxes as they please.” It is only worth while to notice the 
coarse raving of anangry woman because the Secretary of 
Stare apparently thought fit to communicate her letter to 
the English Government. In a letter to one complainant, 
Mr. Biawwe “ reminds him that the Act of Parliament 
“under which the prisoner is held is a law of Great 
“ Britain, and it is an elementary principle of public law 
“that in such case the Government of that country, in the 
“ exercise of its various functions, judicial and executive, 
“administers and interprets the law in question.” Mr. 
Lowe t, in more than one despatch, propounds the same 
elementary doctrine, and it is on this ground, though he 
has loyally obeyed his orders in remonstrating on behalf 
of the American suspects, that agitators with General 
Grant at their head have desnatied hin prompt recall. 


The proposition that aliens charged with violation of 
municipal lew are entitled to early trial, or to any other 
oe not enjoyed by the subjects of the prosecuting 

tate, needs no elucidation from the quoted by 
Lord Granvitte. The Protection Act, which is still in 
force though its authors have been yr or frightened 
into abandoning its principle, is, and was at the date 
of the correspondence, as much a part of the law of 
the United Kingdom as any part of the criminal 
code. It is notorious that some of the most danger- 
ous conspirators against the peace and order of Ire- 
land are persons who claim the privileges of American 
citizens. Some of them have probably been guilty of 
outrages extending to murder, while all are engaged in 
the enterprise of separating Ireland from the British 
Empire. Ifthe claim which has been insolently preferred 
were admitted, American assassins and conspirators would 
be invulnerable while they perpetrated the most atrocious 
crimes in confident immunity from the verdicts and the 
testimony of Irish juries and witnesses. The demoraliza- 
tion of American politics cannot be better illustrated than 
by the concurrence of persons of the rank of General 
Grant and Mr. Conkiine in the resolutions against 
England which were voted at the great meeting at the 
Cooper Institute. It is surprising that the Presipent and 
his Secretary of Stare should be so deficient in self-re- 
spect as to repeat in an official form the impudent preten- 
sions of mob orators. 

Notwithstanding Lord Granvitr’s conclusive refutation 
of the claim preferred by agitators and political parties on 
behalf of the United States, the enemies of England 
beyond the Atlantic are probably at this moment exulting, 
and not without reason, in the triumph which they will 
naturally hold themselves to have achieved. It is pro- 
bable that the threatening language of American agitators 
and Ministers has been one of the causes of the cowardly 
sarrender which was announced on Tuesday last. Mr. 
GapDstTove himself may have shrunk from the degradation 
of liberating the American suspects alone in deference to 
a lawless demand, though the Government has not un- 
wisely facilitated the release of some of their body. A 

neral promise of impunity for alien criminals could not 

ave been proclaimed without serious danger. It is con- 
venient to cover an act of flagrant meanness by including 
the foreigners in a general gaol delivery. It is highly pro- 
bable that some of them may, to the knowledge of the 
Government, have been guilty of the foulest crimes; but 
it may be plausibly contended that, if Mr. Parnewt is 
released after being charged with treasonable practices, 
the Government may exercise a similar discretion in cases 
of murder and arson. There was a time when even 
treason was not regarded as a venial offence. Mr. Guap- 
STONE was supposed to have arrested Mr. ParNneLt on 
grounds of personal resentment, because he had impeded 
the operation of the boasted Land Act. A few months of 
imprisonment have perhaps purged the affront offered to 
Mr. Giapstonz; and it is not thought worth while to 
remember Mr. Parnext’s alleged attempts at treason. Mr. 
Sexton and his allies probably hold that the practical repeal 
of the Coercion Act is effected in compliance with their auda- 
cious overtures. The Americans will with equal plausibility, 
and perhaps with partial truth, attribute the same re- 
sult to fear of their threats. Both theories are plausible, 
and both are probably to a certain extent true. Mr. 
GLADSTONE has never been careful to vindicate the honour 
of his country against foreign encroachment, and he has 
of late shown a morbid eagerness to reconcile himself with 
the Irish enemies of the Union and of England. His late 
declaration in favour of Home Rule now seems to have 
been part of a deliberate policy. He has forced Mr. 
Forster out of office at the same moment at which he 
has invited Mr. Parnect to resume his seat in the House 
of Commons. The menaces of the American Government 
will be satisfactorily answered by the statement that both 
domestic and alien assailants of order have been enabled 
henceforth to prosecute their designs without risk of 
molestation. 

Lord Granvitte delicately reminds the American 
Secretary of Stare that he and the Presipgnt are not 
wholly unacquainted with the share which Irish emigrants 
have taken in fomenting Irish disorders. In the principal 
cities of the Union money is publicly collected for the 
purpose of promoting rebellion in Ireland; and the most 
inflammatory speeches against the English Government 
are received with vociferous applause. Mayors of great 
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cities, and even Governors of States, sometimes preside at 
the Fenian meetings, although some of the miscreants 
around them, not content with denouncing the supposed 
tyranny of England, openly boast of their complicity with 
murderous contrivances for the destruction of English life 
and property. One shameless ringleader not long since 
endeavoured to persuade his accomplices and dupes that 
he had been guilty of the murder of a whole ship’s crew 
by preparing an explosion on board an English man-of-war. 
As early as last Jane Lord Granvitze called the attention 
of the American Government to threats which were pub- 
licly uttered against the Prince or Wates and Mr. 
Gtapstong, and to the assertions of the Land League or 
Fenian conspirators that they had caused fires and 
explosions in England. The complaint has probaby 
not been repeated, as it produced no result. It is 
perhaps true that verbal extravagances of every kind 
are tolerated by the law or practice of the United 
States, and it would be difficult to interfere with 
the collection or remittance of funds to the Land 
League and to similar organizations. Lord GranviLLe's 
object was not to offer vain remonstrances against a sup- 
posed dereliction of duty, but to show that American 
statesmen knew the circumstances which had rendered 
exceptional legislation necessary in Ireland. It is true 
that the suspension in certain cases of the Habeas Corpus 
Adt concerns the Imperial Parliament alone, and that no 
explanation or excuse is due to foreigners ; but the refer- 
ence to the notorious complicity of American sympathizers 
with Irish rebels was perfectly natural. If an English 
subject had shared in the plots of the Russian Nihilists, 
no attempt would have been made to screen him 
from deserved punishment. His condemnation by court- 
martial could only have been deemed objectionable if 
Russian offenders of the same class had been allowed 
the benefit of the ordinary tribunals. It may be taken for 
granted that General Grant and his associates would have 
objected to the condemnation of Irish Americans by 
sentence of court-martial, or even by the decision of a single 
judge; yet there has never been a more whimsical pre- 
tension than the claim to have any class of prisoners tried 
by ajury. Except in England, the system of juries was 
noknown in Europe till the present century, and it is 
impossible to contend that international law, which rests 
for the most part on old prescription, could have recognized 
a practice which was unknown to almost all civilized 
States. The dispute is for the present ended by the prac- 
tical repeal of the Coercion Act. It is still doubtfal 
whether fear of misunderstanding with the United 
‘States may have been one of the reasons for the late 
reversal of Ministerial policy. 


FRANCE. 


as long Easter recess is over, and the French 
Chambers are again at work. The vacation has been 
a disappointing one for M. Gamperra. It was to be sig- 
nalized by a rude awakening on the part of the deputics 
to the blunder they had committed in getting rid of him. 
So long as they remained in Paris they might persuade 
themselves that their mean jealousy of the great statesman 
of the Republic was shared by the French people. Actual 
contact with their constituents would disabuse them on 
this head, and show them that the nation they professed 
to represent was no less devoted to M. Gamberra than in 
the days before he took office. No signs are yet visible 
that any such lesson has been read to the deputies. The 
electors seem to bo as indifferent to M. Gamperta’s fall as 
to M. pe Freyciner’s rise. They have fallen back into 
their traditional attitude, and, content with the knowledge 
that they are living under Republican government, seem 
to care nothing by whom that government is administered. 
Whether this impartial indifference bodes well or ill for 
the Republic, it can hardly bode well for a defeated 
Minister. M. Gamberta has proclaimed that before he will 
take office the Chamber of Deputies must pass a Scrutin 
de liste Bill. As it is known that the existing Chamber 
has a very strong objection to doing anything of the kind, 
this is tantamount to saying that, before M. Gamperra will 
take office, it must be replaced by a differently-minded 
Chamber. In the present temper of the electors there is 
no reason to suppose that a general election would 
send up a differently-minded Chamber. If the con- 
stituencies were bent upon getting M. Gamperra back 


into power, they would have found some means during 
the vacation of making their wishes known to their re- 
presentatives. At the same time, M. DE FREYcINET cay 
derive only a negative consolation from their omission to 
do so. The motive of the electors’ silence is not that they 
love M. pe Freycinet more, but that they, love M. Ga. 
BETTA less. Indeed, the present Government is hardly 
one that can call forth any strong affection. The extreme 
politicians to whom, in some of its features, its policy is 
most akin, regard it with contempt. The moderate 
politicians, to whom some of its professions seem addressed, 
regard it with merited distrust. Of all compromises, a com- 
promise between the mean and the extremes is the most im- 
racticable. If M. pe Freycinet had gone further than 

. Gambetta, he might have gained the support of the 
party in whose eyes M. Gamserra is too Opportunist, 
f he had stopped short of M. Gamserra, he might. have 
gained the support of the party in whose eyes M. Gampetra 
is too advanced. M. pe Freycinet has taken neither 
of these courses, and he has consequently reaped neither 
of these rewards. In some respects he is less extreme 
than M. Gambetta, and this secures him the hostility 
alike of the Opportunists and the Radical Left. In other 
respects he seems willing, at all events in practice, to go 
as faras M. Gambetta can desire, and this secures him 
the hostility of all who call themselves Moderates. The 
most hopeful thing about the situation from M. ps 
Freyciner’s point of view is the possibility that these 
antagonisms may balance one another. 


The unsatisfactory aspect of French politics is in part 
due to that provision of the Constitution which withholds 
from the Prime Minister the right of deciding when 
Parliament shall be dissolved. The mere circumstance 
that the President and the Senate must concur in holding 
that a proper occasion has presented itself seems to imply 
that only an unusual combination of circumstances can 
justify such a step. In almost every case it would make 
the President and the Senate unpopular, and the occa- 
sions on which they will care to incur unpopularity for the 
possible benefit of the Prime Minister will be of rare 
occurrence. The result is that a dissolution is not a 
weapon which a French Minister thinks of as included in 
his armoury. He may be convinced in his own mind that 
the country is with him, and that the deputies who are 
now beyond his control stand no chance of being returned 
again. Bat it is these unmanageable deputies that he has 
to reckon with until the Chamber comes to an end by 
effluxion of time. The bed may have been made for him 
by others, but he is compelled to lie on it for the five years 
for which each Parliament is elected. Consequently, if he 
wishes to keep in office, he has to make his policy so far 
acceptable to the Chamber as to avoid a vote of No con- 
fidence. He may despise the majority he has to humour, 
but this will not help him to escape the consequences of 
not humouring it. Whether the present Chamber of 
Deputies is a fair embodiment of French opinion it 
is hard to say; but no amount of conviction to the 
contrary that M. pe Freycinet might happen to enter- 
tain would give him the opportunity of testing French 
opinion afresh. With usa Minister who has confidence 
in the support afforded to him out of doors can afford to 
be independent of the House of Commons. If it refuses 
to pass his measures or to listen to his advice he has the 
means of ascertaining for himself whether the electors 
bear him out in his distrust of it. A French Minister 
enjoys no such advantage. If he resigns office rather 
than shape his policy so as to please the actual Chamber, 
he may be forgotten by the time that a general election 
has come round. The only alternative is to compound 
with the existing Chamber in the hope that it will allow 
him to remain in office until the return of a general elec- 
tion gives him the change of getting a Chamber more in 
agreement with his real opinions. This is the most flatter- 
ing explanation that can be given of M. pe Freycinet’s 
present policy. Certainly it bears no resemblance to the 
policy sketched out in the declaration which he read to the 
Chambers when he took office for the second time. But 
then, if he were to shape his conduct in accordance with 
this declaration, he would soon be left in a minority, and, 
not having the power of dissolving the Chamber, he would 
have no choice but to resign. A prouder man than M. pe 
Freycinet would prefer resignation to the continual 
| humiliation which this policy of compromise entails upon 
him. But the force of the temptation must be allowed for 
when criticizing M. Freycrnet’s action. 
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There are three measures with which M. pe Freycinet’s 
name seems likely to be associated, which can hardly be 
prompted by any more exalted feeling than this sense of 
the necessity of keeping on terms with a Chamber from 
whose decisions thero will be no appeal for four years to 
some. The first of these is the new Education Law, the 
second is the new Army Bill, the third is the Bill, not yet 
introduced, for giving Paris a Mayor of her own. All 
three of these projects are characterized by a common pre- 
ference of theory to fact. The French democrat cares 
nothing for the practical inconvenience he causes provided 
that he can secure the glorification of some pet theory of 
his own. Millions of French families have been accustomed 
to have their children taught their religion by the teacher 
who gives them secular instruction and in the buildings in 
which that secular instructionis given. The only cases in 
which there can be any reason for departing from this usage 
are those in which Protestant or Jewish or Free-thinking 
parents are afraid that their children may be made Catholics 
during their stay at an elementary school. Undoubtedly, 
wherever there is any danger that this will happen, the 
State is bound to take precautions against it. But in great 
numbers of French villages there is not a single parent 
who does not wish his children to be taught their religion 
as heretofore, and it would have been perfectly easy to 
arrange that the precautions against proselytism should 
only be applied where the possibility of proselytism existed. 
But such a half-measure as this would have been quite 
inconsistent with the formula “ compulsory, gratuitous, 
“ and lay,” which is always in the mouth of the advanced 
Left ; and every communal school is to be secularized 
because in some exceptionally circumstanced districts this 
would have been a proper course to adopt. It is much the 
same with compulsory service in the army. In an 
old and highly civilized community it is obviously 
coavenient that there should be many exceptions 
to this principle. There are careers which are so 
useful in various ways to the State, that in its own 
interest it will be well advised not to insist that those 
who propose to follow them should interrupt their prepara- 
tion by a term of military service. But any exceptions 
on these grounds are alleged to be inconsistent with the 
great doctrine of equality. It is not enough that every 
young man should serve the State in one way or another ; 
they must all serve it in one and the same way. It is an 
additional recommendation of this theory in the eyes of 
those who hold it that it is expected greatly to diminish 


- the supply of priests, and so to weaken the influ- 


ence of the Church in France. The concession to Paris 
of the rights and liberties enjoyed by the smallest 
French commune is dear to the Left, partly because it 
is illogical to make any difference between one munici- 
pality and another, and partly because the adoration of 
Paris is a cardinal article of the democratic creed. The 
Government are not as yet prepared to concede this 
demand in its integrity, but it is understood that they will 
assent to a compromise which will give the Paris muni- 
cipality an excellent platform from which to agitate for 
the complete surrender which will follow in due course. 
If M. pe Freycrne1’s continuance in office has to be pur- 
chased by three such concessions in the first year of his 
Ministry, it is hard to say what may not be extorted from 
him if his Administration lasts as long as the Chamber. 


¥. 


LORD BRABOURNE ON MODERATE LIBERALS, 


ORD BRABOURNE contributes to the current num- 
ber of the Nineteenth Century an essay on the duty of 
Moderate Liberals. His object is apparently to recommend 
an early, though not an immediate, coalition between the 
moderate Liberals and the Conservatives. He has no 
difficulty in proving that such a measure would be consis- 
tent with the political principles of the section to which 
he belongs. On the present occasion he scarcely enters on 
the more practical question whether the proposed alliance 
would be expedient. If all moderate politicians were to 
unite, and afterwards to find themselves in a minority, 
they would have destroyed one of the few safeguards which 
remain against revolutionary change. It must at the same 
time be admitted that the moderate Liberals are not strong 
enough to form a party of their own. Lord Brasourne 
reminds them of the precedent which was furnished by the 


celebrated “Cave of Adullam.” In 1865 Lord Rosset, | 


himself a genuine Liberal, was nominally Prime Minister ; 
and Mr. Giapstonz, who was really the head of the 
Government, was willing, although he had himself pro- 
nounced in favour of universal suffrage, to accept the com- 

romise of a 71. franchise. It was understood that Mr. 

RIGHT himself was willing, on the same terms, to discon- 
tinue the agitation for Parliamentary Reform. As Lord 
Brapourne thinks, it might then have been ible to 
postpone for twenty years the establishment of that system 
of voting from which the Birmingham Associations and the 
power of a Radical Government have since derived their 
origin. Unfortunately Mr. Lows, with the aid of forces 
supplied by Mr. Disrartt, defeated the Ministerial project. 
There was no doubt that a great majority of the House 
of Commons disiiked the Bill; and the present Duke of 
WEstMinsTER, who has since been a steady adherent of 
Mr. GuapsToNE, gave the measure the fatal blow. Within 
the twelvemonth the price of the Sibylline books advanced 
with unprecedented rapidity. Mr. Disragut, in accordance. 
with a fantastic theory of his own, proposed a qualified 
household suffrage ; and Mr. Guapstong had no difficulty in. 
eliminating all the suggested limitations. The existence of 
household suffrage in the boroughs rendered the future. 
extension of the same franchise to the counties inevitable ; 
and it is with an enormous mass of electors living on weekly 


have henceforth to deal. 


unaware of their irresistible strength. At the election of 
1868, while the whole Liberal party rallied round Mr. 
GtapsTong, the compound householders in many boroughs 
were open to offers of a few shillings for their votes. The 


attacks on half the institutions of the country was rendered 
possible by the indifference of the new electors, who had 


political questions. In 1880, as Lord Brasourne truly 
states, the Liberal party was once more unanimous. The 
moderate Liberals had persuaded themselves that they 


Hartineton, while the multitude was everywhere stirred 
Lord Beaconsrietp had by evil fortune been compelled to 


question ; and the wars in South Africa and in Asia, for 
which his Government was partially responsible, had 
caused general alarm. The hostile majority by which 
Lord BEACONSFIELD was overthrown would not have been 
so great if his term of office had been commonplace and 


errors of the party in office. At the next general 
election thousands of Mr. Grapsronez’s accidental sup- 
porters will secede; and the movement will be facili-. 
tated if the Liberals retain their ancient party denomi- 
nation. If the Arrorney-GeneRat’s Bill allows electors. 
still to call themselves Blue or Yellow, it will be undesirable: 
to recpiire that moderate and conscientious politicians. 
should change their colours as well as their party con- 
nexions. Unless some unforeseen complication of foreign 
politics arises, the main issue of the next election will 
probably be the Irish policy of the Government. It is 
not certain that the worst of Mr. Grapstonsz’s blunders 
may not enhance his popularity with the mass of his 
supporters. His successors, whatever may be their policy, 
will not possess the same personal influence. ' 

“Some men,” says Lord Brasourne, “ inherit their 
“ politics as they do their estates, and are Liberals or 
“Tories because their fathers were so beforethem.” His 
own choice of a party was more deliberate. Belonging 
to an old Tory family, Mr. Knarcusutt-Huaessen was so 
zealous a Whig that on more than one occasion he can- 
vassed the county of Kent against his nearest relative, 
His consistent adherence to the Liberal cause was ulti- 
mately rewarded by office; and in Mr. Guapsronr’s last 
Administration he was Under-Secretary for the Colo- 
nies. After the resignation of the Ministry, it became 
his duty, as official representative of the Opposition 
in colonial matters, to express, on behalf of Lord 
Kivpertey and his colleagues, their approval of the 
annexation on the Transvaal. It may be inferred from Lord 
BraBovurne’s present remarks on the policy of the Liberal 
| party that he disapproved of the Irish Land Bill of 1870; 
but on such a question a subordinate member of' tire 


wages that the Opposition and the malcontent Liberals. 


For some years the newly enfranchised voters were. 


reaction in 1874 which was provoked by Mr. Giapstone’s . 


neither a systematic organization nor an active interest in - 


could rely on the calmness and good sense of Lord_ 
by the fiery and factious eloquence of Mr, Gtapsrove. . 


deal with the dangers and difficulties of the Eastern. 


tranquil. The Afghan war and the Zula war had nothing 
to do with Conservative or Liberal opinions; but troubles. 
and disorders are always naturally ascribed to tie. 
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Government necessarily votes with his party; nor indeed 
was the principle of the Bill seriously questioned even by 
the regular Opposition. On Mr, Giapstonz’s return to 
office, Mr. Knatcusuti-Huaessen received, in the form of 
a peerage, the usual reward or consolation of official 
partisans for whom there is no longer any room. His 
gratitude for a distinction which may possibly have been 
accompanied by disappointment has not since interfered 
with his independent criticism of the policy of the Govern- 
ment. He voted in the majority of Liberal peers against 
the extemporized Disturbance Bill, and he vigorously and 
successfully analyses the faults of the Land Bill, though 
it was impossible that his censure should be at the same 
time novel and just. His quotations from Mr. GLapsToNE’s 
rary se on the Bill of 1870 may be read with interest. 

here is probably no instance of inconsistency so flagrant 
and unscrupulous as the introduction into the Bill of 1881 
of nearly all the anomalies which had been condemned by 
the same legislator eleven years before. The Land Bill, 
while it has failed to pacify Ireland, has disturbed the 
security of all kinds of property in every part of the 
United Kingdom. In two years of Mr. GiapsTone’s reign 
the country has advanced further in a revolutionary direc- 
tion than in the previous half-century. 

The withdrawal from the Liberal party of statesmen 
such as the Duke of ArGyLL, and of territorial magnates 
holding the position of Lord ZetTLanp, indicates a tendency 
which is likely soon to become prevalent or universal. Other 
Liberals of the same class, equally conscientious and not 
less clear-sighted, still adhere to the cause which is 
nominally identified with their early and unchanged con- 
victions. Lord Dexsy furnishes the solitary instance of a 
statesman of rank and fortune who has within a few years 
moved in the opposite direction. Disapproval of a part of 
Lord Beaconsfisip’s foreign policy, stimulated perhaps 
by personal resentment, has induced him to afford Mr. 
GLADSTONE a support which seems not to imply approval of 
his Irish legislation. To the aristocratic members and 
supporters of the Government Lord Brazourne attributes 
concurrence in his own opinion. ‘“ For the mo- 
“ment, possibly, clinging still to Liberal traditions and 
“ principles, and unwilling formally to leave the party which 
“ professes to be the exponent of both, we may remain as 
“we are, hoping against hope that things may mend.” 
The hope is indeed of the faintest description; but, if 
it restrains moderate Liberals from open secession, it will 
not have been altogether useless. Lord Brapousye evidently 
inclines in the opposite direction. ‘ Men of moderate 
“ opiuions upon each side are,” he thinks, “ probably in 
“the majority ; but, if they will not assert their power, it 
“‘ might as well be non-existent.” If on trial it should be 
found that there is no moderate majority, the power 
which depends on uncertainty as to the result of a com- 
parison of forces would at once disappear. Political dis- 
putants too often forget that the present balance of power 
is only transitory. The party which is now dominant 
has its hand on the door which it can at any moment 
open to admit an irresistible reinforcement. A million of 
electors, almost all of the lowest class, will obtain the 
franchise by the extension of household suffrage to the 
counties. A large section of the roughs of London 
has already been added to the metropolitan constituencies 
by the interpretation affixed by the Courts to scanda- 
lously careless legislation. 

Mr. Giapstonr’s alliance with the Liberal Associations 
commonly called caucuses still more completely deranges 
political calculations. The Birmingham organization is 
sometimes excused on the ground that all parties use 
similar means of controlling elections; but the Bir- 
mivgham Clubs, like the Jacobins or Cordeliers, whom 
they closely resemble, by no means confine their 
efforts to the management of elections. These bodies 
are so constituted as to exercise a permanent in- 
fluence over the House of Commons, and for the present 
their machinery is at the disposal of Mr. GLapsTONE 
through one of his colleagues who is at the head of the 
conspiracy. The Association has lately displayed its power 
in coercing many members of the majority to vote for a 
Ministerial measure on which it was impossible that the great 
body of members of the Radical Clubs could have an in- 
telligent opinion. It was enough that the managers issued 
an order that the cléture should be voted, though it was 
nowriously distasteful to a large majority of the House. 
it was not surprising that the chief leader of the caucuses 
should have been reminded by a social affront of the 


indignation which is provoked by interference with the 
freedom of Parliament. Members who voted against their 
convictions at the bidding of the Clubs are not likely 
to pardon the chief manager of the organization. 
It was always considered allowable for a Minister to 
put a pressure on his followers by threatening disso- 
lution or resignation. In habitually appealing from 
members of the House to their respective consti- 
tuents, Mr, GLapstone has introduced a dangerous and 
offensive innovation. The most devoted Radical cannot 
allege in apology for the Birmingham usurpation the exist- 
ence of similar Clubs on the Conservative side. The 
policy of the Opposition, whatever may be its advantages or 
demerits, is at least directed by the Parliamentary leaders 
of the party. It is possible that the tyranny which is 
exercised by the Liberal Associations may at some future 
time provoke reaction; but there is too much reason to 
fear that meanwhile they may aid in effecting the constitu- 
tional changes which were lately announced in vague and 
menacing language by their leader. If the caucus system 
survives to another generation, it will probably exchange, 
as in the United States, turbulence for corruption. Parlia- 
mentary government may perhaps prove to be incompatible 
with a democratic electoral system. It has never thoroughly 
flourished but in England, and in days when the con- 
stituency was limited. The degradation of Parliament 
which now excites universal regret is perhaps the inevitable 
consequence of a reckless extension of the suffrage. 


THE CLOTURE AND THE SPEAKER. 


pas Procedure Resolutions hold something like the same 
place in the Notice-paper of the House of Commons 
that the fashionable work of the moment holds in a young 
lady’s day. They are there to be taken up on the rare 
occasions when there is nothing more amusing on hand. 
Even the Government, which must be supposed to have 
the passing, at all events of the First Resolution, very much 
at heart, has its attention taken up by other things. The 
Session has now become confessedly what it was evident 
from the first it must become, an Irish Session. The 
Irish Land Bill of 1882 will be a more thorough and a 
more important measure than the Irish Land Bill of 1881, 
and it will be introduced very much later in the year. A 
Session of this kind is naturally fertile in surprises. 
Ministers may propose what they like, but fate and 
accident will be the disposing forces. The morning sitting 
last Tuesday had been expressly created for the benefit of 
the cléture. The urgency of the Procedure Resolations 
formed the only excuse for making the House of Commons 
work double tides before Whitsuntide. But the morning 
sitting began and ended without the cléture being so 
much as mentioned. Ireland claimed the golden hours as 
her own, and there was not a member present, at any rate 
not a private member, who did not feel his industry re- 
warded by having something really interesting to listen 
to. It is impossible to say how often this little comedy of 
exchanges will be repeated—upon how many occasions 
members will come down to the House to discuss the 
perennial First Resolution, and find that some Irish ques- 
tion has taken its place. If this First Resolution could 
once be got out of the way, the later Resolutions might 
probably be carried pretty quickly. But between the first 
and all the others there is this great and essential difference. 
All the Resolutions, after the First, are purely experi- 
mental. If they are not found to work satisfactorily, they 
can and will be rescinded. But the probability that the 
cldture, if it is once passed, will ever be rescinded is faint 
indeed. The Opposition leaders perhaps believe that, 
whenever they are next in power, they will restore liberty of 
debate. The freedom which a Liberal Government has taken 
away, a Conservative Government will make it its business 
to restore. Butin thinking this they reckon without their 
followers. Ifthe cléture is adopted, the Liberals will not 
go oat of office without turning it to some account. It 
will be made to minister to the passing of some Bill which 
the Government could not feel sure of passing without the 
cléture. The natural desire of the Conservatives will be 
to repay the Liberals in their own coin; to hurry through a 
few important Bills of their own, by way of compensation 
for the useless resistance which is all that they have been 
able to offer to the Liberal Bills. When once the taste for 
the cléture has been formed by indulgence in it, it is not 
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likely to be voluntarily modified, even by those who 
originally opposed it. 

Monday night was taken up by the discussion of an 
amendment giving the Government the right of proposing 
that the cléture be applied. Unfortunately, the forms of 
the House prevented this amendment from being presented 
in its integrity. Even Mr. Giapstone admitted that there 
is a great deal to be said for relieving the Speaker of the 
responsibility which the Resolution, as it stands, lays upon 
him; and to those who are not blinded by parental fond- 
néss, the balance of argument leans decidedly to that 
side. The reason for leaving the application of the cléture 
to the Speaker would be very sufficient if the Ministerial 
hypothesis could be accepted as true, and the Speaker 
were always to remain the serene and passionless official 
which it is the custom to paint him. If there are any 
innocent enthusiasts who really entertain this opinion, 
they must have studied the history of the Procedure Reso- 
lutions to very little purpose. It must be presumed that 
the Government are not insisting upon the cléture out of 
pure perversity. They ask for it because they want it, 
and they want it because they hope to do certain things 
with it which they cannot so well do without it. When 
the cléture has been adopted, this will be the attitude of 
all Governments in respect to it. It will be an invaluable 
weapon for cutting short inconvenient discussions, and 
hurrying forward convenient measures. Under the First 
Resolution the power of saying whether and when the 
cloture shall be resorted to will rest with an official elected 
by a majority of the House of Commons. Why should a 
Government which is willing to apply the cléture 
shrink from obtaining the election of an official who 
can be trusted to apply it whenever the Prime Minister 
thinks that the time for invoking it has arrived? A 
good deal has been said on the Government side during 
the debates on the Resolutions upon the absurdity of 
giving the Opposition a veto upon the proceedings of the 
majority. But, if the Speaker is to be the judge whether 
the need for the cléture has arisen, he will have a veto of 
the most absolute kind upon its application; and if a 
Speaker originally elected by one party is re-elected by the 
other when their turn of power has come, this veto will 
be exercised by an agent of the Opposition. Conse- 
quently it will be of the first importance for the party in 
power to ensure that the cléture is really at their dis- 
posal, and they can only ensure this by making it their 
first business to elect a Speaker of their own way of think- 
‘ing. It may be some time before a Speaker feels himself 
bound to resign his post whenever the party which elected 
him, goes out of office; but it will very soon become a 
matter of course that the party in office shall elect its own 
Speaker, instead of accepting him as a legacy from its ad- 
versaries. 

This danger, though it was clearly pointed ont in Mr. 
O'DonyeL1’s speech, would not have been averted by his 
amendment. He could not move that all reference to the 
Speaker be omitted from the Resolution, because the words 
“Mr. Speaker” have already been inserted in it, and he 
therefore, as ‘the next best alternative,” substituted the 
initiative of a Minister of the Crown for the initiative of the 
Speaker. But this was not a change that was in the least 
calculated to answer its professed purpose. The Speaker, 
had it been carried, would only have acted on the appeal 
of a Minister; but then the Minister’s appeal would have 
been made to no purpose unless the Speaker’s judgment 
went along with it. ‘Thus the motive for securing a well- 
affected Speaker would have been just as strong under the 
amended as under the original Resolution. Indeed, if any- 
thing, it would have been stronger under the amended Re- 
solution, As the Resolution stands, the Government may 
be secretly irritated at the Speaker’s omission to apply the 
cléture; but it will not be known to the House that they are 
. atissne with him upon the question. As Mr. O’Donnexi 
wished the Resolution to run, the Government might have 
vainly asked that the cléture should be proposed, and have 
bad to submit to the rebuke implied in the Speaker's re- 
fusal to propose it. They would thus have had a personal 
as well as a political motive for tolerating no Speaker ex- 
cept one nominated by themselves. The arguments used 
by Mr. Guapstone and Mr. Bricnt were conclusive as 
against the amendment. If the Minister has to secure the 
Speaker’s assent to a proposal to apply the cléture, he 
will naturally be in constant and intimate communication 
with the Speaker in order to ascertain whether he 
thinks that the time for making such a proposal 


has come. He must have won the Speaker over to 
his view before it can be of any use to appeal to 
him. What the Ministerial speeches on Monday failed 
to show was that things will be any better in this 
respect if the Resolution retains its present form. 
“Tf,” said Mr. GtapsTonz, “ we a Resolution 
“ which makes it the duty of the Speaker to determine in 
“his own mind what is the sense of the House, and 
‘* whether that sense is a just sense, I can understand that 
“ the action of the Speaker may be a spontaneous action.” 
But the more spontaneous the action of the Speaker, the 
more essential it will be to the party in power to ensure 
that this spontaneous action shall be of the right sort. 
If the Speaker isa Liberal, he will naturally take the 
Liberal view as to the propriety of the debate being 
brought to a close. If he is a Conservative, he will natu- 
rally take the Conservative view. In either case his action 
may be spontaneous ; but it will make all the difference to 
the Government whether this spontaneity is of the right 
kind. ‘The heart of the liberal man,” says SoLomon, 
“ deviseth liberal things, and by liberal things shall he 
“ stand.” With an occasional'substitution of Conservative 
for Liberal, this will be the maxim which will in future 
govern both the action and the election of Speakers, if they 
are to have any share in determining whether the other 
side has been listened to long enough. 


MR, EMERSON. 


O* this side of the Atlantic we were still newly mourn- 
ing for the greatest of English leaders in science, 
when it was told us that another life had fallen of one no 
less widely held in reverence by English-speaking men ; 
the life of the only man, perhaps, if comparison way be 
made between fields of action so widely different, who 
exercised on the ideas of a generation younger than his 
own an influence comparable in its depth and penetration 
to Mr. Darwin’s. In one way, at least, the parallel is not 
fanciful. Some of those who have been forward in taking 
up and advancing the impulse given by Darwiy, not only 
on the special ground whence it started, but as a source 
of energy in the wider applications of scientific thought, 
have once and again openly declared that they owe not a 
little to Emerson. The parallel holds, again, in the sort of 
people who failed to appreciate the power of the great 
men whom America and England have jointly lost; we 
say jointly, not severally, for the loss to either nation is 
the loss of both. It is needless to refute the shallow 
criticism which affected to treat Emerson as an imitator of 


CarLYLE; but we met with it not many years ago, and 


it proceeded, strangely enough, from a person who had 
taken on himself at the meeting of some obscure Society 
to refate Darwinism in a nutshell. Mr, Darwiy’s obser- 
vations on the variation of domesticated animals proved 
nothing in this learned gentleman’s opinion; for, when 
all was said, all the artificial breeds of pigeons, how- 
ever different in appearance and even in anatomy, 
remained “essentially pigeons.” This is the stupidity 
against which the gods themselves fight in vain; and it 
was fitting and congruous that the same intellect should 
perceive in Emerson nothing but a second-rate and 
eccentric essayist. As Darwin vexed the souls of those 
good naturalists who had cut up the boundless continuity 
of nature into little bits, and safely classed and stowed 
away genera and species, as they thought, each to remain 
so labelled on its proper shelf till the end of the world, so 
did Emerson plague and confound the good orderly souls 
for whom every man who deals in thoughts must have his 
proper shelf too, and be assignable to some recognized 
class of the writing variety of man, on pain of being set 
down as a deceiver and babbier out of season. 

There would be nothing more difficult, as there is happily 
nothing more needless, than to specify with what kind of 
authors Emerson ought to be ranked. He was neither the 
follower nor the founder of any school. He learnt from 
many and owed allegiance to none, and he taught without 
making disciples. Even in his lightest work he was always 
many-sided and unexpected ; not for the sake of being un- 
expected, but because the natural working of his mind 
led him in paths that were not as other men’s. If he 
criticizedy it was with a certain ardour of practical ap- 
plication and looking to things to be done in lifes If he 
exhorted, it was with a tempered edge of criticism barely 
concealed. He was discarsive with dominant ideas, and 
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spread out oracular axioms into a train of epigrams. He 
philosophized like a poet, and wrote poetry like a philo- 
sopher; wherefore specialists in both kinds are disap- 
pointed with him. Yet for this very reason his work has 
a higher strain and a subtler charm than faultless verse or 
rigorous dialectic often attains. As for those who go seek- 
ing after definite precepts, Emerson is their despair. All 
he has to say to them, if perchance they would hear it, is 
that they are not even beginning to seek rightly, and 
will have to begin over again. He is a more deadly 
enemy to formulas than CarLyLe, because a profounder 
one. The resemblance between their thoughts (as be- 
tween their styles, in so far as there is any) lies only on 
the surface. CaRLYLE taught men to mock at formulas, 
Emerson to rise above them, Carty.e’s prophesyings and 
testimonies became at last a string of opposition formulas 
after their own kind, and just as easy, when a man had 
learnt them, to make intellectual counters of as the old 
ones, We greatly doubt if any one ever succeeded in 
extracting a formula from Emerson. This fluent quality 
of his thought makes him first repulsive and then fasci- 
nating. There is nothing proposed, no argument; you 
cannot see what the man is driving at. No more can one 
see what the wind and the cloud-fleeces in a sunny sky 
are driving at. But the sun and air chase cobwebs out of 
the brain, and leave the senses in better harmony with 
the world; and Emerson leaves one with a serener 
belief in the nature of things and the hopefulness of 
man’s estate, combined with a modest, but not abject, re- 
signation to the imperfection of all individual achievement. 
The happy composition of spiritual forces by which this 
is brought about is precisely the secret of Emerson, and it 
is incommunicable. He would have said himself that the 
only clue to it is to go about one’s own business, and work 
altogether in one’s own way; and that if we find no suc- 
cessful issue in this, we cannot have been in earnest, or 


must have been deluding ourselves all the time, and really 
working in somebody else’s way. 


Reason and usage demand that Emerson should be 


-called a philosopher; and yet he was a philosopher stand- 


ing alone. e imbued himself with speculation, but 


_ stripped it of its forms. The student of philosophy who 


comes back to Emerson finds himself walking in a familiar 


air, but cannot make ont the landmarks. No modern 


writer is fuller of the philosophical spirit, or less explicit 
on particular philosophical questions. Perhaps Emerson 
had an opinion on the technical merits of the Nominalist and 
Realist controversy. But whether he had, or what it was, 
are the last things his essay called ‘‘ Nominalist and 
“ Realist ” will tell us. He contemplated not only with- 
out dogmatizing, but without criticizing in the ordinary 


-sense. He found Praro’s greatness not so much in his 


eloquence or intellectual subtilty as in his being “a 
“ balanced soul,” “‘a man who could see two sides of a 
“thing.” He relished the Oriental mystics, and enjoyed 
the active life of the modern world; not alternately, or as 
correctives one to the other, but at the same time, and 
with fall consciousness of both being good in their kind 
and embodying truth. Emerson is called a transcenden- 
talist, and so he was. But he did not regard transcen- 


dental systems as exhausting the world and man more 


than any othersystems. He had a good word for the sceptics, 


and celebrated Monraicye as their patron saint. If it were 


not evident that he never wanted a system, we might say 
that he would not afford himself one, thinking the best of 
possible systems too dear at the price of narrowing the 
mind’s activity and the play of intellectual sympathies. 
And yet his difference from the philosophers in a stricter 
sense is less than it seems. All of them who have pre- 
served a lasting power have done it by something which 
transcends their systems, and is more vital than the 
theories in which it is clothed. Emerson has this some- 
thing without any pretence of a system at all. 

In Emenson’s later work he was more condescending to 
the plainer sort of readers, and even allowed himself to 
become didactic. These essays of his old age are good by 
way of a gentle introduction to his manner, which has to 
be learnt and fallen in with; but we miss in them the fall 
and unique power of the man, What Emerson has to say 
on the reading of books, for example, is the advice of a 
wise and ripe scholar; but it has the unreality that 
clings to all’ specific advice of that sort. A fixed rule 
never to read a book less than a year old is not only im- 
practicable, but a derogation from Emerrson’s own best 
mood. If anew book be good, why not now? If not, 


why a year hence? But there remained always the clear 
contemplation, the condensed and pointed words, and the 
fresh sincerity of manner. Originality is one of the 
attributes most commonly ascribed to Emerson, and justly. 
Nevertheless, like most men of creative mind, he thought 
very meanly of originality in the popular sense. One can. 
not imagine him, if questions of priority had‘heen pos. 
sible in his line of work, disputing one with, anybody. 
Neither did his speculative turn exclude | practical 
activities. He was a powerfal and attractive speaker; Mr. 
LowELt has preserved a record of the impression he used to 
make in that quality. What is more, he could speak 
effectively on questions of urgent political intere3t, and so 
as to command the respectful ear of a hostile ‘audience. 
This contemplator was no dreamer ; like the idea) Athenian 
described by Penictes, he was in no wise unmanned by 
philosophy. Emerson, in fine, was a man of nycable and 
singular power in English letters; a thinker the operation 
of whose works is more easily reflected on than | lescribed, 
more easily felt than reflected on, and goes dy per than 
that of instructors who make more formal profes, ons. 


ik 
GROWTH OF EXPENDITURE IN ENGLAND 
AND FRANCE, 


ib his Budget speech last week Mr. GuapstoXs made a 
comparison between the growth of exper Jiture in 
England and in France which is surprising from w financier 
of the Prime MinistEr’s eminence. Mr. GLADSTONE was 
animadverting upon the rapid growth of expenditure in 
England since 1815, and he spoke as if there could be no 
question that that growth was avoidable and wasteful. 
He took no trouble, however, to show that it was so; and 
there are some facts which seem to make it doubtful whether 
the expenditure is so extravagant as Mr. GLADSTONE con- 
sidersit. In the first place, though he is Prime Minister 
as well as Chancellor of the Exchequer, and though he 
has in the House of Commons an overwhelming majority 
to carry out whatever he proposes, yet, after two years of 
administration, he is not only unable to reduce expenditure, 
but he has introduced a Budget in which the estimate of 
expenditure is much larger than the estimate of expendi- 


ture a yearago. This is, to say the least, a significant. 


circumstance. And then it is to be remembered that, if 
the expenditure has grown greatly since Waterloo, the 
population has grown nearly as much, and the wealth of 
the country has grown far more. Compared with the 
power of the people to bear taxation, the expenditure 
now is trifling to what it was sixty-seven years ago. 
Further, with the growth of population and wealth and 
the advance of civilization, it is natural that the State 
should be called upon to perform many functions which 
it did not perform at the beginning of the century. 
Our whole conception of the State in its relations to 
the individuals composing it has fundamentally changed 
in the meantime. For example, at the time of Waterloo 
national education was a thing unthought of; yet na- 
tional education is now one of the chief causes of the 
growth of expenditure, and Mr. MunDELLA warns us that 
its cost must increase very greatly in the future. Again, 
telegraphs have been invented and have become the pro- 
perty of the State within the last few years. The Post Office 
has also grown enormously; while the packet service has 
likewise assumed very large dimensions. It is true that 
the telegraphs, the Post Office, and the packets all bring 
in considerable revenues; but they cost money, and 
the cost of these services swells the national expenditure. 
Lastly, it is to be borne in mind that the complete revolu- 
tion in gunnery and in naval architecture has enormously 
increased the cost of both the army and the navy. An 
ironclad of the present day is immensely costlier than the 
line-of-battle ship of the time of Lord Cottinewoop; while 
the experiments on a single gun now cost as much perhaps 
as the whole of the guns of a good-sized ship seventy 
years ago. For all these reasons it may be questioned 
whether the growth of expenditure in this country has 
been extravagant, or whether in the interest of the State 
it should be checked. Doubtless there is extravagance 
in some directions; but, on the other hand, there is also 
undue cheeseparing, and upon the whole we are not sare that 
a true regard for the interests of the country would lead 
to a cutting down of the expenditure. But, however this 
may be, the comparison instituted by Mr. Guapstone be- 
tween the growth of expenditure in France and in England 
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is altogether faulty. Mr. Giapstone, as a kind of solace 
for the extravagance of this country, refers to France, and 
shows that the growth there has been much more rapid. 
Bat it is strange that he did not remember that he was 
comparing two things which are in many ways essentially 
dissimilar. 

The f st point to bear in mind is that the French 
Budget i cludes the budgets of the local authorities in 
France a d Algeria. The local authorities throughout 
France generally own property, and in some cases con- 
siderable property. But the revenues which they raise 
by means of taxation they are authorized to raise by 
the Budg t of the State; and in the Budget for 1833 the 
departme: tal and communal budgets exceed thirteen 
millions sserling. No doubt, in our own Budget, the 
subventio.s granted in aid of local taxation ought to 
be set of against these departmental and communal 
budgets ¢* France; but our subventions are very small 
in comp ‘ison with the thirteen and odd millions of 
the Fret 1 Budget. The subventions in aid of edu- 
cation o' at not to be deducted, because against them 
is to b set in the French Budget the expense of 
the Ministry of Education and Fine Arts, amounting 
altogether to over five and a half millions sterling. 
Again, the French Budget includes the salaries of clergy- 
men of the Roman Catholic, Protestant, and Jewish re- 
ligions, 1t also includes grants for maintaining places of 
worship. The cost of the Budget of Worship amounts to 
about two and a half millions sterling, and against this 
there is, of course, no item to be set off in the English 
Budget. Further, the French Government is not only 
a great manufacturer, a great banker, a great carrier, 
and a great distributor of messages, as our own is; it is 
also the owner of railways and the possessor of a vast. 
monopoly. The railways of the State are estimated in the 
Badget tor 1883 to cost over a million sterling, and the 
tobacco monopoly will also cost a large amount. Lastly, 
the French Budget includes the Algerian Budget. It 


will be seen that if we were to subtract all these 
various items, nothing analogous to which appears in 
the English Budget, the French Budget for 1883, in. | 
stead of exceeding one hundred and twenty millions | 
sterling, would be short of one hundred millions, and | 
would not, therefore, so very much exceed our own) 
Badget as Mr. GLapsroNE seems to imagine. ‘There is 

another point that needs also to be borne in mind. It is 

that the French Government is really the owner, or 

perhaps it would be more correct to say the landlord, of 
all the railways throughout France. Even the six great 

Companies are merely farmers of State property, which 

they hold upon lease for a term of years ; and the railways 

themselves were made for the most part, not by the great 

Companies, but by the State, the Companies finding 

only the rolling stock and working the lines. The cost of 
making all these lines has been very large, and has added 

greatly to the debt of France, and therefore every year 

adds to the Pudget, the interest on that debt having, of 
course, to be found. Nox is this all. The French Govern- 

ment guarantees a certain interest to all, or nearly all, 

the railways in France,and the guarantee has hitherto 

been very onerous. In some cases the Railway Com. 

panies have now begun to pay back to the State the 

advances made to them under this guarantee; and M. | 
Léon Say hopes to accelerate the payments, and thereby | 
to pay off a large portion of the floating debt, whose mag- 

nitude has alarmed him. But in the past the guarantees 

have been very expensive, and have not only swelled the ex- 
penditure, but have also added seriously to the debt. Nor | 
is it merely the railways that are owned by the State and on 
which interest is guaranteed. The State also guarantees | 
tramways and various other forms of public works; 
while it makes and keeps in repair nearly all the roads 
and canals throughout France, and also the ports. The 
maintenance of the roads and bridges is estimated to 
Cost next year 1,200,000l.; the streets of Paris are esti- 
mated to cost 150,000/.; the rivers and canals 440,000. ; 

and the ports 300,000l., making altogether over two. 
millions sterling ; while the total of the ordinary expen- 
diture of the Ministry of Works is estimated at over three 

and a half millions sterling, and the extraordinary expen- 

diture at more than two millions sterling additional. 

__ If we were to stop here, it would be seen how illogical 

it is to compare two Budgets which are so unlike in so 

many particalars. ‘To institute a comparison at all useful, 

it would be necessary to deduct from the French Budget 


all the various items which do not appear in the English 
Budget, or else to add to the English Budget so much of 
the cost of public works, railways, religion, and local go- 
vernment as is included in the French Budget. If this 
were done, we venture to say that the comparison would be 
favourable to France rather than to England. But there 
is one other point which Mr. Guapstone overlooks. It is 
the exceptional cost of the disastrous war in which France 
engaged twelve years ago. The cost of that conflict has 
swelled enormously the Budget of France, and has added 
still more heavily to her debt; and, moreover, to institute 
any useful comparison between the two countries, some 
allowance should be made for the expenditure forced 
upon France by the reconstruction of her fortresses and 
the reorganization of her army.. When her regular army 
was made captive, and her whole munitions of war be- 
came the property of her conquerors, she had no option but 
to restore her means of defence. ‘lo institute a comparison 
between a country which has not been engaged in any 
serious war since 1815 (with the single exception of the 
Crimean war) and a country that has been overrun, dis- 
membered, and held to ransom, without making allowance. 
for the disasters of the campaign of 1870-71, is to mislead, | 
not to inform the public. France, no doubt, has been 
extravagant in many respects, and the recklessness with. 
which she rushed into the war of 1870 was fitly punished ; 
but the expenditure incurred on account of her disasters 
no more bears testimony to extravagance on the part of 
the French people than would a heavy insurance on the - 
part of an individual. In the comparison between the 
expenditure of the two countries there is still another 
point which is too often left out of sight. It is that 
France is constructing great public works at an enormous 
rate every year, and that from these public works she 
expects a pecuniary return, if not in the form of payments 
into the Treasury, at least in the form of increased wealth 
to the community. And another point to be borne in 
mind is that, as the leases of the great Railway Companies 
fall in, the railways will become the property of the State, 
and this enormous addition to the wealth of the Govern- 
ment will enable it to pay off a very large amount of the 
existing debt. 


A CURRENCY CROTCHET. 


TT? outsiders, at all events, the interest of Mr. Wiitram« 
Fowter’s motion touching the issue of one-pound 
notes would have been greater if it had been put down 
for a Tuesday. We should then have seen how far the 
representatives of the banking interest would have applied 
themselves to the commonplace duty of keeping a House. 
On a Friday the work is done for them. Supply is in the 
paper, and as long as there is a hope left of carrying a vote 
or two, the members of the Government must be within 
sound of the bell. In consequence perhaps of this, Mr. 
Fowter’s appeal was honoured by a reply from the Prime 
Minister himself, and, as presented in the papers of next 
day, the debate looked almost important. No doubt the 
mistake was corrected as soon as the speeches came 
to be read. It then became clear that the Resolution 
had no practical value except in the mover’s own 
estimation, aud that there is no more chance of one- 
ound notes being issued than there is of five- 
pound notes being called in. But then the number 
of newspaper readers who were thus disillusioned must 
have been exceedingly small. Four columns of small 
type have a very discouraging influence when the result of 
mastering them can only be the becoming conscious of a 
want hitherto wholly unfelt, and not in the least likely to 
be supplied. Mr. Fowxer disclosed possibly his real 
motive for asking the House to declare that all needful 
steps should forthwith be taken to authorize the issue of 
one-pound notes in the opening sentence of his address. 
It was a long time, he said, since there had been a dis- 
cussion on the currency of the country. On the theory 
that such a discussion ought to recur at fixed intervals, the 
issue of one-pound notes is as good a peg to hang it 
on as any other. As we are without them, the motion 
takes the form of a recommendation that they be issued. 
If we were blessed with them, it would take the 
form of a recommendation that they should be 
withdrawn. By the end of his speech, however, Mr. 
Fowter had really brought himself to believe in his 
own Resolution, and he assured the House that they could 
confer no more real benefit on the humbler classes of the 
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community than by providing them with a small paper cur- 
rency. Mr. Fow.er did not put the House in possession 
of the process by which he had arrived at this conclusion. 
The positive arguments he brought forward were three— 
that it would be a great convenience to have small notes 
which might be sent by post; that they would be very 
useful in paying wages; and that in Ireland people pre- 
ferred notes to sovereigns, because sovereigns were so 
often light. It is something new to be told that the 
sending of bank-notes by post is a thing to be expressly 
encouraged. The whole machinery of post-office orders 
has been supposed to exist in order to provide the public 
with a safer way of transmitting money. It is highly 
likely that Mr. Fow1er’s expectation would be ful- 
filled if one-pound notes were issued; but it is by 
no means so clear that the humbler classes of the 
community would in the long run be any the better for 
the change. The temptation not to register small notes 
would be very great, and, in proportion as it was yielded 
to, the occasions for theft would be multiplied. The sup- 
posed convenience of one-pound notes in the payment of 
wages would be felt, if felt at all, by employers rather than 
by workmen. It is possible that a man who has every 
week to provide himself with 5ool. in sovereigns might 
find paper a lighter medium; but why the five hundred 
men who each receive one of these sovereigns should prefer 
to be paid in paper is not at all obvious. The weight of 
a single sovereign will not seriously burden a man on his 
homeward journey, and the note will have to be changed 
just as much as the sovereign before he can use it for his 
weekly purchases. If there is anything in Mr. FowLeEr’s 
contention, the issue of small notes ought to be car- 
ried very much further than he proposes. A bundle 
of shilling and sixpenny notes would at all events 
be lighter than an equivalent amount of silver, and the 
same reasoning might easily land us in a paper currency 
which should take the place of copper. If sovereigns are 
generally refused in Ireland, this only adds one more to 
the long list of Irish ideas which Englishmen find so hard 
to understand. 


The arguments against Mr. Fower’s proposal were very 
well stated by Sir Jonn Luspock. It is desirable to keep 
a large stock of gold in the country; one-pound notes are 
more liable to be suddenly presented for payment during a 
panic than notes of a higher denomination, and they would 
aftord increased opportunities for forgery. The benefits of 
a large reserve of gold involve some highly technical ques- 
tions; but the force of the two latter objections can 
be appreciated by every one. It stands to reason that the 
disposition to exchange paper for gold in time of panic 
will vary with the education and intelligence of the person 
holding the paper. ‘The poor are given to groundless dis- 
trust, just as they are given to groundless confidence, and 
the transit from one sentiment to the other is extra- 
ordinarily rapid. Ordinarily, no doubt, they would be as 
content with a one-pound note as with a sovereign; but, 
if by any chance it came home to them that a note is 
nothing more than a promise to pay, their eagerness to 
see the promise made good would have little relation 
to the solvency of the issuing bank. There are not 
many persons who hold any large number of five-pound 
notes; but the aggregate amount of one-pound notes 
held by the poor might be very large, and a sudden 
alarm as to their convertibility might be productive 
of very considerable public inconvenience. Mr. Goscuen 
seems to think that the supposed risk of forgery had 
been successfully disposed of by Mr. Fowier. All, how- 
ever, that Mr. FowLer seems to have shown is that 
this risk is not found serious in Scotland. But then, 
as Sir Joun Lupsocx showed, the conditions of the 
one-pound note issue in that country are different from 
those in which any one proposes to issue them in England. 
Where private banks enjoy this privilege the notes circu- 
late for a very much shorter time and over a much more 
limited area than when the privilege is confined to a 
single bank. A forgery consequently runs the risk of being 
detected in a very few days, and, where this is the case, 
the risk of Mn co increases in proportion. If one- 


pound notes were issued by the Bank of England, this 
safeguard could not be reproduced; and the general law 
that the length of time a note remains in circulation 
varies inversely as the amount would again become opera- 
tive. No one is likely to keep a tool. note by him. He 
is anxious to get it conveyed to his bankers as quickly 
as possible. But, if one-pound notes were found useful 


at all, they would be useful as an everyday currency, 
which might be a very long time before it returned 
to the bank from which it came. During this whole 
period it would be circulating among people not at all 
likely to detect minute differences between one note and 
another, so that its life previous to presentation and 
detection might be sufficiently extended to make the ap. 
prehension of the forger extremely difficult and uncertain, 
In view of these serious drawbacks, it is hard to realize 
what advantage Mr. Fower thinks would follow from the 
creation of a currency which, as every traveller in Italy 
knows, is at once unpleasant to handle and very liable to 
get lost or accidentally destroyed. That Mr. Fow ter is 
convinced that the country would be the better for the 
adoption of his Resolution is evident, else why should he 
have brought it forward in a Session when every honr is 
valuable? But, though he has brooded on this fascinating 
hobby until he is fully persuaded of its merits, he has not 
yet discovered the secret of bringing others to the same 
way of thinking. 


SCHOPENHAUER. 


T is certainly a curious and suggestive fact, by which the 
thoughts of many hearts may seem to be unpleasantly 
revealed, that there has been a growing tendency in the specu- 
lative, and even in the poetical, thought of the present century te 
utter its last word in the tone, if not in the direct affirmation, of 
pessimism. Schopenhauer, who died some twenty years ago, was 
notoriously the great prophet and exponent of the pessimistic doc- 
trine in Germany, of which his disciple Hartmann is the chief 
living representative. We called attention some years ago, on 
two separate occasions, to the life and the philosophy of Schopen- 
hauer. Mr. Lilly has just devoted an interesting article in the 
Nineteenth Century to bis career under both aspects, based partly 
on the works—by M. Ribot and Miss Zimmern respectively—then 
reviewed in our columns, partly on more recent contributions to 
the literature of the subject, notably on a book of M. Caro’s and 
a paper in the Revue des Deux Mondes, by M. Challemel-Lacour, 
not inappropriately designated, as will appear presently, “Un 
Bouddhiste Contemporain.” And he very properly begins by 
giving a brief sketch of the life of Schopenhauer, for the obvious 
reason that, while nothing can be more precarious than the attempt 
to gauge the value of philosophical or religious systems by the 

rsonal merits or demerits of individual adherents, the opposite 
folds good of the founders of such systems, whose lives often 
throw a flood of light upon their doctrines, It is hardly necessary 
to point out how remarkably this principle is illustrated by 
the contrast between Christianity and Islam. And it certainly 
applies in all its foree to Schopenhauer. The main incidents of 
his life may be summed up in very short compass :— 


The son of a wealthy and well-educated merchant of Danzig, for whom 
he claimed Dutch descent, and of a clever and vivacious woman, he lost 
his father at the age of eighteen. Soon after, he abandoned the commercial 
career upon which he had entered, and, after passing a short time at Gotha, 
betook himself to Weimar, where his mother was residing. She however 
stipulated that he should not live with her. “ Your mania for disputation, 
your lamentations over the folly of the world and the misery of mankind, 
prevent my sleeping and give me bad dreams.” On attaining the age of 
twenty he entered at the University of Géttingen, where, besides the humane 
letters, he studied chemistry, medicine, natural history, and the religions and 
philosophies of the East. After two visits to Italy, and an unsuccessful at- 
tempt to obtain pupils as a privat-docent at Berlin, he took up bis abode in 
Frankfort in 1830, and there he finally fixed his residence. He never left 
it from 1833 until his death. His life, through all that tract of years, was 
led in a routine of study, table-d’héte, flute-playing, walking, and sleeping. 
He never married, and appears to have declined, as far as possible, all the 
ordinary duties of life. His chief amusements were the theatre and music, 
and the contemplation of works of plastic and pictorial art. The picture 
which Miss Zimmern, a professed admirer of him, gives of his manners, is not 
winning. She attributes to him “ boisterous arrogance” and “ vanity in 
the worst sense of the word.” “Neglect exasperated him, he was easily 
angered, suspicious and irritable.” ‘The heavy artillery of abusive utter- 
ance characterized his speech.” “Loss of fortune was of all evils most 
dreaded by him.” “The slightest noise at night made him start and 
seize the pistols that always lay ready loaded. He would never trust him- 
self under the razor of a barber, and he fled from the mere mention of an 
infectious disease.” He professed a great respect for the memory of his 
deceased father, but to his living mother he exhibited “ a shocking want of 
filial piety.” In politics he was a strenuous advocate of absolutism. 
Patriotism he judged “the most foolish of passions and the passion of 
fools.” Like Voltaire, he held the people to be “ a collection of bears and 
swine,” and he regarded all pleadings for their liberty, freedom, and happi- 
ness as hollow twaddle. 


So marked indeed with him, as with Githe, was the absence of 
patriotic feeling, that he was wont to say to foreigners “he was 
ashamed to be a German, they were such a stupid people”; to 
which a Frenchman once replied, “If I thought so of my nation, 
I should at least hold my tongue.” It must unfortunately be added 
that, in spite of his declared and cynical misogynism, he was @ 
sensualist in the worst sense of the word. In drinking, indeed, 
his health obliged him to be moderate, but he was an insatiable and 
greedy gourmand, while, as Miss Zimmern euphemistically phrases 
it, “he was very susceptible to female charms,” —— she adds, 
if the female happened to be “ brown,” as his unlucky landlady at 
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Berlin presumably was not, for in a fit of anger he kicked her 
downstairs and crippled her for life, and was consequently sen- 
tenced by a court of law to maintain her; she revenged herself by 
living to old age, and he wrote on the certificate of her death, 
Obit anus, abit onus. The only virtues with which his biographers 
find themselves able to credit him are love of his spaniel, and 
occasional almsgiving out of his ample patrimony to his poor 
relations. It speaks well for a man that he should be fond of his 
dog, and it is only right that he should help his poor relations ; 
but this seems rather a slender moral outfit, even for a man not 
claiming to be a prophet or philosopher, in the battle of life. But 
in Schopenhauer’s case, as we shall see, his conduct was a 
natural result of his creed, or rather his creed may be said to be 
a natural result of his conduct. That he was not altogether 
satisfied either with his theories or himself would appear however 
from his once observing with a mournful air to his friend, Dr. 
Gwinner, alter gazing fixedly at a portrait of De Rancé, the pious 
founder of La Trappe, ‘‘ That is a matter of grace.” 

The philosophy of Schopenhauer has been compared, with a 
difference, to that of Berkeley, of Kant—whose principles he pro- 
fessed to be carrying out to their legitimate conclusion—and of 
Sakya-Muni or Buddha, but it differed materially from all of them, 
and differed materially for the worse. He so far shared the ideal- 
ism of Berkeley that he held “‘ the world of phenomena, known in 
sensuous perception, to exist only for our percipient minds, and 
its essential nature therefore to be mental representation,” and to 
this illusory sensible world he gave the Indian name of “ Inaya.” 
He added however that, as the forms of mental perception belong to 
the human mind generally, they are for each particular mind 
“ objective” and not “subjective.” But behind this phenomenal 
world there must be some reality or “ Ding an sich,” and in Berkeley's 
system the Reality is a personal God, ‘There is no room for such a 
Being in Kant’s Kritik der Reinen Vernunft, though he has elsewhere 
sought to reconstitute the disestablished principle of Supernatural- 
ism. Still less has Schopenhauer any room for such a principle, andits 
place is taken in his system by what he calls “ Will,” but which 
might be more correctly designated Force, being “ the fundamental 
and universal essence of all activities organic and inorganic, the 
primordial thing whence we and everything proceed.” It does not 
of course mean the will of God, for theism is dismissed as a 
tradition of the nursery, or the free will of man, for neither has that 
any existence, but is a blind impersonal power; “ the innermost 
consciousness of every animal and of man lies in the species,” 
and is in fact a blind irresistible impulse, “ manifesting itself in 
those actions which tend to the conservation of the individual and 
to prolong the life of the species” ; Will means ‘ Will-to-live.” 
And hence follows what Schopenhauer calls “ the pearl of his 
system,” which sets forth in detail with a fulness, not to add coarse- 
ness, of treatment more forcible than felicitous, that “ sexual love, in 
whatever trappings of sentiment or poetry it may be disguised, is 
simply a manitestation of this btind striving after the lite of the 
species.” Here therefore lies the secret of his misogynism ; women 
are the ministers of our weakness and folly and the foes of our 
reason, “ instruments whereby Will attains its maleficent end, 
through the perpetuation of the race in this worst of all possible 
worlds, where life is not only not worth living but is an unmixed 
evil, With the denial of free will conscience and moral obli- 
gation necessarily disappear, and virtue is resolved into a form 
of self-love ; ‘tears spring from self-pity.” And thus, as M. Caro 
observes, “everything is destroyed, the reality of God, of duty, of 
mans personality, and the morality of science.” And if, as Renan 
admits, “ un monde sans Dieu est horrible,” we need not wonder 
at the philosopher's pessimist conclusion that “ life so far from being 
a state of enjoyment is always and necessarily one of suffering, 
the deepest cause of which lies in the Will itself,” for this Will, 
instead of being “a stream of tendency that makes for righteous- 
ness,” is a stream of tendency that makes inevitably and irresistibly 
for evil. And the best that can be hoped in the future is that 
eventually mankind will sufficiently recognize the truth of this 
rane gospel to cease to propagate their species, and thus “ the 

under of existence” will at last be brought to an end. _ Mean- 
while Schopenhauer exhorts his followers to do their best to root 
out this fatal Will-to-live by various ascetic practices, adopting 
herein—though from a somewhat different motive—the ethical code 
of Buddhism, of which he assuredly did not himself set them the 
example, He confessed indeed that he was quite incapable of 
living up to his own ideal, a serious defect for the founder of a 
new philosophy of life. But if his theory be true, everybody else 
must be equally incapable of it, as all alike are destitute of free 
will and are dominated by the corporate Will or Force whose one 

lind and imperious craving is for the prolongation and propaga- 
tion of that life which is a living death. 

And here we touch on the analogy, not in character but in 
teaching—for no two men could well be more unlike—between 
Schopenhauer and Sakya-Muni, who is not unjustly described by 
the late Bishop Milman of Calcutta es “among the heathen pre- 
Cursors of the truth, the nearest in character and effect to Him who 
is the Way, the Truth, and the Life.” St. Clement of Alexandria 
spoke of his “supereminent worth,” and even in the middle 
ages, when there was less disposition to recognize moral excellence 
beyond the Christian pale, Marco Polo said that “ had he been a 
tanetian, he would have been a great Saint, so holy and pure was 

is life.” Some of our readers, indeed, may be aware that the 
pocryphal lives of St. Barlaam and St. Josaphat, which found 
eir way into both the Greek and Roman martyrology, were an 
unconscious plagiarism of the true history of Buddha, We cannot 


follow Mr. Lilly at length through his interesting sketch of the 
life and teaching of the great Indian sage. Suflice it to state here 
that, while he taught, like Berkeley and the idealists generally, 
the unreality of the outer world, his two pivot doctrines, so to 
say, were Transmigration and “ Karma,” by which last is meant 
that “ the real man is the net result of his merits and demerits,” 
that he literally “ is what he does”; and thus it is not simply true 
that in the next world “ their works do follow them,” their works 
are themselves. But in borrowing from Buddhism Schopenhauer 
atripped it at once of its poetry andits metaphysics ; of the poetry which 
centres in the noble and winning figure of its great founder, 
whe to later generations of his followers appeared almost divine, 
and of its two critical doctrines, perplexing enough perhaps, but 
suggestive at least of a pure and lofty moral ideal, for which he 
substituted his dark and immoral theory of a blind but irresistible 
Will, or stream of tendency which works for wrong. The two 
systems are, however, agreed as to the practical identification of 
existence with suffering, though it is differently explained. But 
the contrast between them lies deeper than their similarity, and 
the more closely they are compared the more radical are the dif- 
ferences seen to be :— 

The one is the climax of atheistic materialism ; the other is the purest 
emanation of Aryan religious thought. The one proclaims by way of 
gospel the utter despicability of mankind ; the other unfolds the royal law 
of universal pity. ‘The one degrades woman to a merely noxious animal ; 
the other has raised her to an elevation never before attained by her in the 
Oriental world. The one issues in the despotism of sheer force ; the other 
is the widest emancipatory movement the East has ever known. The one 
teaches that a man is what he eats; the other, that a man is what he does. 
The mouth of Schopenhauer is full of cursing and bitterness. “The words 
of Buddha are holy words.” ... 

Schopenhauerism, then, is little more than Buddhism vulgarized. And 
it isasa sign of the times, rather than on account of any intrinsic merits 
which it possesses, that it deserves our attention. It, is curious and sig- 
nificant that the latest form of Western speculative thought should be of 
this kind; that it should regard human life, not only as not worth living, 
but as supremely and irremediably evil; that it should consider the 
universe as the sport of a malign, irrational power, and hold out annihilation 
as the only hope of humanity. 

Of the exceptional prevalence of this line of thought in the present 
day various interpretations may be offered. No doubt, as Mr. 
Lilly observes, ‘the extreme self-consciousness of the modern 
world ” has something to do with it, though that again is itself a 
phenomenon inviting further analysis. Something also may be 
due to the influence on modern thought of Kant’s Kritik, which, 
taken alone, as the author did not mean it to be taken, is fatal, 
as Mr. Lewes justly insisted, to theism and theistic ethics. 


Nor must it be forgotten that the advance of material civiliza-. 


tion, while in seme respects and for some classes limiting the 
pressure of physical pain, has in various ways vastly enlarged 
the capacity and range of mental suffering. And although it 
does uot necessarily follow that what is horrible is untrue, 
the fact to which, as we have seen, M. Renan testifies, re- 
mains a fact, that “a world without God is horrible”; and 
therefore the spread of sceptical or Agnostic views is itself a 
source of growing unhappiness. The “ infant crying in the night ” 
of doubt or disbelief may be honestly unable to tind any better 
language than a cry, but not the less is crying the inarticulate 
utterance of sorrow and unrest. It is not wonderful then if an 
articulate negation of all religious belief should issue in a 
reasoned scheme of nihilistic pessimism. Heine declared that 
“our latest philosophers have proclaimed absolute atheism as the 
last word of German philosophy.” It is in strict accordance with 
this proclamation and with the teaching of his master that™a 
living disciple of the school of Schopenhauer defines it to be the 
true aim of science “ to destroy all ideals, to show that belief in 
God is a fraud, and morality, equality, freedom, love, and the 
rights of man are lies.” The practical comment of most men on 
such a philosophy of life would be, “ Let us eat and drink, for to- 
morrow we die”; the more logical deduction is said to have been 
actually formulated some years ago by a youthful and highly 
educated suicide, who thus inverted the order of the words, “ Let 
us die, for to-morrow we eat and drink.” 


A DILEMMA FOR DEMOCRATS. 


R. GOLDWIN SMITH’S contributions to the literature of 

the Irish question have been uniformly interesting. But 

he has never made a more interesting contribution to it than his 
latest letter to the 7imes, published in that paper on Tuesday last. 
Mr. Goldwin Smith—who, if he is anything in a national sense, 
which we sometimes doubt, is a Canadian—is naturally annoyed 
at the foolish impertinence of the Canadian Parliament in the 
matter of Irish Home Rule. He fears that a wrong construction 
may be put on that impertinence, and writes to explain, The 
precise object of this explanation is a subject of com ive in- 
difference to us. Apparently, Mr. Goldwin Smith wi to point 
three morals at once, which is surely excessive. He wishes us to 
see “the real value of the loyalty of Colonial politicians ”— 
that is to say, considering the idiosyncrasy of Mr. Goldwin Smith, 
he wishes to point out how vain is the “Imperial” conception 
of the British Empire. According to the speaker is the speech ; 
and we need not greatly trouble ourselves about that. He wishes 
Englishmen to see “ the effect which the hesitations and divisions 
of the British Parliament on the Irish question are producing 
upon minds on the other side of the Atlantic”; and here we have 
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the pleasure of being in entire accord with him. But his prin- 
cipal object is to prove that the Canadian representatives do not 
represent Canada. The Canadian politicians must be very much 
obliged to Mr. Goldwin Smith for his picture of them. “ Politics 
in Canada, as in the United States, are a special industry.” 
“Canadian politicians, like their American counterparts, are 
bidding against each other for the Irish vote.” “The same 
men will to-morrow be again pouring forth professions of the 
most fervent pen tendering to England the support of their 
pee armies, eagerly picking up the crumbs in the shape of knight- 
oods and decorations that fall to them from the table of British 
aristocracy, and welcoming British guarantees for their public 
works.” “If you succeed in suppressing Irish disturbance” 
(which does not, we must confess, seem at this moment very 
likely, from causes which Mr, Smith could not suspect when he 
wrote), “they will vote you an address of congratulation.” So 
much for the politicians. But as for the people, Mr. Goldwin 
Smith asserts that they are utterly unconcerned about these 
matters. The Englishmen and Scotchmen, “ whatever may be 
their opinions about the political connexion” (Ecce iterum Cris- 
inus /), “are thoroughly attached to the mother-country by the 
nd of the heart, and would deeply deplore the dissolution of the 
Union.” The French Canadians may be Frenchmen still; but 
they have no hatred for England, and most certainly they have no 
love for Ireland. The very Irishmen themselves, according to 
Mr. Goldwin Smith, hate us no more than their neighbours, 
only there is a certain convention of Irish sentiment 
which makes it necessary for them to vote addresses of 
sympathy, and decent for them to subscribe money which they 
would much rather keep in their pockets, So thinks Mr. Goldwin 
Smith, who, as we have said, if he isa man from anywhere, is a 
man from Canada. ‘The impudent addresses or resolutions are the 
work of the politicians; the politicians do not in the least repre- 
sent the people, and the people, so far as they care two straws 
about the matter, think exactly the opposite of the politician's 
opinion. If this is true, it is of course comforting to those who 
were disturbed by the Canadian vote. If it is not true, “the 
water has choked us” ; our chief authority about Canada has gone 
hopelessly wrong. But it so happens that, whether it is true or 
not, a very curious consequence may be drawn from it which is 
entirely unaffected by the fact of Mr. Goldwin Smith’s known 
political prepossessions, except in so far as the fact of those pre- 
goes to contirm it. This is, with all the 
umility in the world, propounded to the advocates of democracy 
among ourselves, 

It will strike everybody that this exposition of Mr. Goldwin 
Smith's as to the eccentricities of the Canadian Parliament repro- 
duces exactly the expositions constantly put forth of similar eccen- 
tricities on the part of the United States Congress. When some- 
thing marvellously silly or indecent is done by this latter body, 
philo-democrats among ourselves and Americans who care for the 
reputation of their country always have the same explanation 
ready, and, according to the best and most trustworthy observers, 
it is a perfectly true explanation. The indecency is not the act of 
the people; it is the act of the politicians. hey are bidding 
against each other fur the Irish or some other vote; they 
will be to-morrow ready to say something quite the opposite 
of what they have said to-day. They are “special in- 
dustrials,” with the general principle that there is no- 
thing like leather, and that the measure of all things 
is the vote of the elector, which being obtained, and a flourish 
of resolution or the like executed in payment thereof, all 
scores are cleared. Now the political philosopher naturally feels a 
certain curiosity to know what is the cause of this curious 
phenomenon. It cannot be the presence of a baleful representative 
of Royalty and a nominally monarchical Government; for the 
United States, in which the evil is admittedly as bad, if it is not 
worse, than it is in Canada, are free from those curses. To set it 
down to the Gulf Stream or to climatic influences would surely 
be unphilosophical, Proximity to the setting sun will not account 
for it. We must look elsewhere for a vera causa, and it will go 
hard if the unprejudiced observer, holding fast by the canons of 
the Four Methods, does not stumble upon the coincidence that both 
Canada and the United States are tolerably unbridled democracies, 
the former having indeed certain trappings and housings of monarchy, 
though neither curb nor snaflle ; the latter being altogether a wild 
horse of the prairies. The just man under such circumstances at once 
suspects that the witnesses may be prejudiced. He puts it to 
himeelf whether Mr, Goldwin Smith is a Tory aristocrat at heart, 
and whether all the American apologists are traitors who wish to 
put the stars and stripes under the feet of a tyrant. But, this 
again seems a somewhat unsustainable hypothesis. Besides, addi- 
tional circumstances crowd upon the mind. There is Victoria, 
said to excel the United States in the purity of the demo- 
cratic faith, where the politicians tax Tasmanian jam for the sake 
of getting the votes of Victorian jam-makers. ‘l'here is even an 
island which shall be nameless, where, since it has become more 
democratic, politicians have been known to declare that the only 
true, wise, and effectual course was such and such a thing in 
October, and (the circumstances remaining identical) that the exact 
opposite was the only true, wise, and ellectual course in May. 

erein designs on the Irish vote have also been suspected. All 
these things taken together, it is impossible for the experimental 
philosopher to hesitate. Hither he must assume a virtus tergi- 
versativa somewhere, which is dead in the teeth of the doctrines 
of modern philosophy, and restores ancient methods of thought 


in a fashion fit to make the ghosts of Comte and Hegel squeak and 
gibber in the public streets, or he must come to a most lamentable 
conclusion. That conclusion is that, in proportion as democracy 
grows more democratic, so do representative Governments become 
less and less representative of anything but the individual greed 
and the professional dexterity of the politician. Mr. Lowell, in a 
too anthropomorphic mood, once accused the gods of Olympus of 
“lobbying and logrolling.” They were effete old ‘aristocrats, 
and whatever they might do is not surprising. But that “ Demo- 
cracy, fire-eyed,” that Democracy, the youngest of gods, should 
misbehave himself in this manner, and apparently go on mis- 
behaving himself the more the older he grows, this surely is a 
shocking state of things. 

It will be observed by careful readers that this unfavourable 
view of the results of democracy is by no means based on dubious 
testimony. We wish we could hope that the very persons who 
have given (all unwitting) the testimony on which it is based 
would say what they think of the demonstration. The Govern- 
ments of the past had their faults; but no competent student of 
history will say that their proceedings, as a rule, and with the 
inevitable exceptions, did not represent the will of the nation— 
at any rate, something in which the nation acquiesced. When the 
nation did not acquiesce—whether the form of government was 
a Greek despotism, ora Roman republic, or a medizval feudalism, 
or a Walpolian Aristoplutocracy—things got themselves squared 
very rapidly, though in a more or less irregular fashion, But in 
the pattern democracies the things do not get themselves squared 
at all. “This is our man, everything he does is right, and if he 
does anything we do not like, it is only to catch the votes of those 
other fellows”—is the intelligent and dignified conclusion of the 
demos-majority. Now, in so far as the demos-majority may be- 
lieve that it has got no more opinions than the knife-grinder had 
story, itis no doubt perfectly right. But for persons who pre- 
sumably have some theory of what is, if not right and wrong, at 
any rate judicious and injudicious, in politics to acquiesce 
cheerfully in—nay, struggle desperately for, a form of polity 
which by their own confession results in a total divorce 
between politicians and politics, in any sense in which 
the latter word is worth construing—this is a very odd 
result. As a matter of courtesy to opponents, we shall con- 
cede that some democrats possibly have brains. It may further 
be suggested as possible that some persons, not seeing how the 
great brute monster is to be kept under any longer, have resolved 
(in old French phrase) torcher Fauvel, to comb and caress the 
beast, and get him to let them ride on his back, ifit may be. But 
in a mood of perfect candour it is difficult to exclude from the 
mind the conception of an ideal democrat, who, besides possessing 
brains and a certain knowledge of history, has at least rudimentary 
notions of common honesty, of patriotism, and of such other 
things. Judging from experience, such persons possibly exist; 
and they are perhaps the most pleasing subjects of contemplation 
possible for the busy and yet contemplative mind. Mr. 
Carlyle used to find his greatest relaxation in conjuring up 
the idea of the stupidest person living, who, as he justly ob- 
served, must somewhere exist. We prefer the idea of the 
democrat with the greatest allowance of brains, knowledge, and 
ethical virtues. He too must exist, and to him it would be 
pleasant to put (with several others) the puzzle which has been 
propounded in this article. There is no Gidipus for this Sphinx- 
riddle, and our democrat could only get out of it by evasion (which 
would damage his moral character), or by being convinced against 
his will and resisting the conviction, which would not speak well 
for his intellect. But, as has been said, he probably exists, and 
may possibly read this, and there the nut is for him to crack—a 
nut more uncrackable than any puzzle that drove philosophers of 
old to a fate which we are much too humane to wish even to 
democrats. 


THE HISTORY OF CATS. 


MAN'S sentiments with regard to cats are a kind of token of 

his age. In boyhood we are apt to hate cats, regarding them as 
“the higher vermin.” A dog which, like poor dog Tray in the 
poem, “ is uncommon good at cats,” is our favourite companion. 
We do not weary of contrasting the sterling merits and straight- 
forward character of the dog with the sly and slinking habits of 
the cat. But as age draws on we begin to see redeeming features 
in the quiet, undemonstrative cat. We admire the sagacity with 
which it passes a double life—a sleek domestic favourite all day, 
a wild animal of unbridled impulse in the darkness of night. 
If the cat is not a robustious animal like the Newfoundland or bull 
terrier, it is an unaffected one. It does not wag its tail at every 
chance comer, but purrs only when it has good reason to 
pleased. ‘The undemonstrative cat takes a human interest in her 
own comfort, disturbs no one (except occasionally at night), and 
really deserves protection from the wors2 than Bulgarian atrocities 
of fiends in the shape of boys. This animal, so essentially hypo- 
critical and civilized, has a history and a folk-lore of her own, 
which we now propose to examine, 

In the new number of the Gentleman's Magazine, Mr. Thistleton 
Dyer tells us a few things about the history and folk-lore of the 
harmless, persecuted cat. He remarks that the chariot of the 
Goddess Freya, “the Teutonic Venus,” was drawn by cats, and 
for his authority he refers us to Kelly’s Indo-European Folk-Lore. 
But this does not advazce us much, as we wish to know whence 
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Kelly derived his information. But he who asks for first-hand 
references is born to be disappointed. It is not easy to see how 
Freya's car came to be drawn by cats, if cats were not introduced 
into Europe till the middle ages, by which time Freya had 
ceased to be adored. Probably Freya's were the tall, brindled, wild 
cats which thirty years ago were common enough in the West 
Highlands. This wild cat, M. Lenormant says, was hunted and 
even eaten (we regret to learn) by the dwellers in the Swiss 
lake-cities, in the age of Stone. M. Lenormant is convinced that 
not Egypt, but Africa further south, is the cradle of the cat as 
a domesticated animal. The Egyptian wild-fowl hunter in the 
monuments takes his cat with him in his boat, and the cat 
acted as a retriever. Cats, as a rule, dislike cold water; 
but they are fond of fish, and there used to be a cat 
in a mill on the Yarrow or Ettrick (we forget which) which 
would dive after trout and seize them even in deep pools. This 
cat did not illustrate the Latin proverb “Catus amat pisces sed 
aquas intrare recusat.” The Egyptian cat's fondness for birds 
doubtless enabled him to overcome his aversion to wetting his 
feet. All the world knows through Herodotus how the 
tians revered the cat, though, indeed, there was scarcely any 
animal which some of them did not ignorantly worship. The 
remarks of Herodotus about the personal habits of the cat seem 
to prove almost to demonstration that the domesticated animal 
was no more known in Greece in his time than in the country 
where Dick Whittington introduced it. On this topic, some 
ears ago, Mr. Mahaffy entered into controversy; Mr. Mahaffy 
felioving in Greek cats, while Mr. A. S. Murray was sceptical 
about their existence. If any Egyptian voluntarily slew a sacred 
animal, death was his punishment ; and Diodorus tells us that a 
Roman soldier who had accidentally killed a cat scarcely escaped 
the fury of the people. Yet the Egyptians had probably a still 
higher respect for dogs. When a cat died in a house, the people 
shaved their eyebrows; but whena dog died, they shaved the 
whole head and all the body. Dead cats were embalmed, and 
buried in the city of Bubastis, the sacred city of Bast, or Pasht, 
the divine cat. M. Lenormant finds that the Egyptians still 
respect cats, and in Cairo serve up a copious banquet every day 
to the cats of each quarter, “in the court of the house of the 
Cadi.” In one of the picture galleries was lately exhibited a study 
of cats on a pilgrimage in Egypt; they had a camel all to them- 
selves, under the direction of an old pilgrim, and were perched 
most comfortably on the animal’s shoulders, 

The cat, like so many other animals, played a considerable part 
in Egyptian religion. But, if M. Lenormant is right, cat-worship 
is comparatively late in Egypt. He finds no trace of the animal 
among all the many monuments of the ancient Empire. Under 
those early dynasties the cat-goddess, Bast or Pasht, was a lioness- 
goddess, Not tillthe Tweltth dynasty, and the conquests in le 
pays de Kousch, does the cat come to the front in Egypt. We 
may therefore regard the cat as a Cushite animal, derived from 
the felis maniculata, found wild in Upper Nubia and the Soudan. 
Our cat, on the other hand, is thought to be descended from the 
Felis catus, the wild cat which gave a name to Clan Chattan, and 
to the Duchess of Sutherland a Gaelic title, said to mean “ The 
Great Lady of the Cat.” The Spanish cat is regarded as a hybrid, 
dating from the Arab invasions. 

The late introduction of domesticated cats among Semitic 

ples seems to be proved by the absence of cats in the Bible. 

e do not remember a single mention of cats in Holy Writ. The 
Assyrians and the Babylonians are said to have been equall 
ignorant of this charming animal. There appear to be no Gree 
or Roman pictures or other representations of the mau, or 
“‘mew-cat,” of the Egyptians. Perhaps one exception should 

made ; for M. Longpérier has encountered a cat on a Tarentine 
coin, struck shortly before the wars of Pyrrhus. Another 
archeologist mentions a Roman tombstone, that of Calpurnia 
Felicula (pussy) on which a cat was engraved; but the monu- 
ment is lost, and its date was post-Christian. Orelli thinks that 
felicula (little cat or kitten) is a late name for women. The 
Byzantine writers, in the latest days of Greece, are thought to 
have been the first who gave the name yaAjj to the modern cat. 
The Greek yadj was a polecat, or foumart; though there was an 
old fable of a cat changed into a woman, which seems more 
naturally interpreted of the modern cat. The names of the cat 
in European languages are interesting. M. Pictet, the author of 
Les Oriyines Indo-Européennes, thinks that none of our names for 
puss belong to the old Aryan tongue. The Romans—who, rather 
Jate in the day, were the Whittingtons of antiquity, and intro- 
ducers of the cat—called the animal catus. The adjective catus 
means, in a bad sense, “sly, cunning, artful, crafty.” But M. Pictet 
was not so easily satisfied; he derived the late Roman catus from 
the Syriac gaté and the Arabic gitt (kitten). Nor even here did he 
Stop in his impetuous course. Quaté and git, it seems, are not ori- 
med Semitic but African words, as in the Nubian kadiska, The 
igyptians, as we have seen, gave the cat a childish name; as 
infants call the cow “ moo,” they called the cat mau, an imitation 
of its plaintive cry. The history of cats, then, is derived from 
countries bordering on the Upper Nile, whence the beast came to 

pt, and passed to Syria, Rome, and Western Europe. 
_ the Indo-Aryans of the Vedic age seem to have lived and died 
ignorant of cats. The Sanskrit names of the cat mean “the 
animal of the house,” “the house-wolf,’ “the rat-eater,” “the 
enemy of mice.” The name of the wild cat in many languages 
seems to be related to our puss. The Persian is puschak; Afghan, 
pchik, Even the fanatic Kurd keeps his psig; the Lithuanian is 


attached to his domestic pitje, and the Turk has a kindly feeling 
for the puschik. M. Pictet, that audacious philologist, is inclined 
to connect those words with the Sanskrit, putchha—that is, “tail”; 
and so we should find in “ puss” the same idea as in the Greek 
aiXoupos, the creature with the waving tail. 

Cats play a considerable part in folk-lore, and no wonder. Their 
ways are mysterious and uncanny ; they appear and disappear un- 
expectedly ; they haunt the paths of the night, and they are the 
only friends of old women with a repute for necromancy. We 
need not, however, say with the intrepid Gubernatis, that the cat 
with white ears in a fairy tale is “ the morning twilight”; or 
“the moon which chases the mice of the night.” There is a 
chattering cat in a Russian fairy tale, which is killed in the terri- 
tory ofa hostile Sultan. M. de Gubernatis cannot even let the poor 
Sultan off, but explains that he is “ the wintry night.” What the 
chattering cat is in this case we know not—perhaps the wind, or 
the spring, or anything but a cat that chatters. Mme. d’Aulnoy’s 
white cat, la chatte blanche, has not escaped M. de Gubernatis’s queer 
conjectures. The wooden horse of the young prince in the tale is 
“the forest of the night.” The white cat herself is “the white 
moon”; and, when she is metamorphosed into a woman, clad, 
says Mme. d’Aulnoy, “dans une robe d’une légére gaze blanche 
doublée de taffetas couleur de rose,” the “ white moon” becomes 
the “rosy aurora.” It is needless to say that the gauze and the 
rose-coloured taffeta are purely inventions of Mme. d’Aulnoy’s 
fancy in the pleasing region of millinery. To regard the rose- 
coloured taffeta as the survival of the Mythopoeic age, and as a 

roof that the white cat was the moon, and became the dawn, 
is truly worthy of M. de Gubernatis. He treats Aisop’s cat- 
woman (probably the Greek polecat-woman) in the same way. 
That the bride went to bed can only mean “The evening aurora 
sinks into night.” The Italians describe an empty house by 
saying “there was not even a cat there.” But do they mean 
that the house is deserted, even by the home-loving domestic 
puss? Nothing so commonplace. The proverb is derived from 
the sun entering the night, where he finds nothing, or “only 
the cat moon.” Black cats are not black cats, but they are the 
moonless night. “The cat in the bag of the proverb has pro- 
bably a diabolical allusion!” When a German invalid sees two 
cats fight, he thinks it a bad omen. Why? Because, in M. 
de Gubernatis’s opinion, the cats “ represent perhaps night 
and twilight.” It seems to be held that men take no interest 
in anything ss so far as it may be considered a symbol of 
night or light. When montes parturiunt and nascetur ridiculus 
mus, the reference is not to the immensity of the labour and the 
minute results. Oh no; “ from the mountair come forth the mice 
of night, the shadows of night, to which the cat moon and cat 
twilight give chase.” But we have had enough of M. de 
Gubernatis, and of the meteorological cats which are offered to 
the world as the last word of mythological science. The whole 
— is a reductio ad absurdum of the conjectural method. 

ust one more little specimen. ‘“ When the cat’s away the mice 
may play.” What does this mean? It means that “ the shadows 
of night dance when the moon is absent,” which is precisely 
what they do not do. No moon, no shadows, still less 
any shadow-dance. The most ordinary truths of experience 
are not only set aside, but reversed, by the method of M. de 
Gubernatis, a method from which not even poor puss has escaped. 
The most gruesome cat story is the roasting of the cat by the 
prophet in Highland superstitions. A man was tied up in a bull's 
ide while his friends roasted a live cat. One of the company 
said, “ What are you doing,” to which he who turned the sp.t 
replied, “ I roast this cat until his friends answer my question.” 
“ And afterwards a very big cat came, attended by a number of 
smaller cats, desiring to relieve the cat upon the spit, and answered 
the question.” : 


THE EXHIBITION OF SHIP MODELS. 


Weer display of miniature ships at Fishmongers’ Hall is cer- 
tainly much more interesting to that much-courted being, 
the ordinary spectator, than the exhibition which recently took 
place in Islington. Ingenious steam steering gear and 1efrige- 
rating apparatus are highly attractive to master mariners and im- 
porters of food, but for the general public they have not very 
enthralling charms. Models of ships, on the other hand, have 
a certain attraction for even the most superficial sightseer ; and 
the collection of models now to be seen in King William Street 
is perhaps the best that has ever yet been made. Nothing seems 
wanting in it. Men-of-war of other days, men-of-war of the 
present day, the huge steamers now built for passenger traflic, 
cargo steamers, sailing ships, torpedo boats, are all represented, 
and many people will like to learn something about one or other 
of these kinds of vessels. England is now even more dependent 
than she ever has been on ships, and an exhibition of models of 
vessels of all kinds is likely to receive general and well-deserved 
attention. 

Of the many shown those which represent men-of-war are likely 
to attract most notice, as every one wants to know something 
about the “ monsters,” as they are now commonly called. In ex- 
hibiting models of war-ships, the French Admiralty has, strange 
to say, been more liberal than our own, which is usually deemed 
rather too ready to unlock its secrets. Our ironclad fleet is only 
represented by miniatures of the Monarch, which was finished 
as long ago as 1864, and of the Devastation, which, though cer. 
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tainly not obsolete, has been considerably surpassed. The French 
naval authorities have sent models of the Amiral Duperré, the 
most powerful war-ship they now have afloat, of the Dévastation, 
which ranks next to her, of the Ztedoutable, and of an armoured 
coast-defence vessel. These models are in point of workmanship 
the most beautiful in the exhibition. Everything in them is 
exquisitely finished, and so determined have the constructors been 
to copy exactly that in three of them they have represented each 
plate of the armour. So far as shape and general appearance go, 
these models are certainly not pleasing. An ironclad must 
ugly, and the Amiral Duperré is not less ugly than other iron- 
clads. Two of her three turrets project over her side, giving 
her a top-heavy look, and in other respects she certainly is not 
beautiful. The model of her is likely to attract much interest, 
both from the fact of its representing the greatest French iron- 
clad, and from its being placed near those of the Queen and the 
Howe, so that the difference between the old fighting ships and 
the new can be fully realized. The Queen carried Sir William 
Parker’s flag in the Mediterranean in 1849, 1850, and 1851, if 
we remember rightly, and was then the greatest war-ship atloat. 
Except in size, she was not really very different from Nelson’s 
line-of-battle ships. The Howe, launched in 1860, had a screw, 
but otherwise her type was similar to that of the Queen. The 
Amiral Duperré resembles the Queen and the Howe about as 
much as a racing yacht resembles a Chinese junk. Between 
1805 and 1850 there was, then, no great change. After 1850 
screw line-of-battle ships were set atloat, but the old type was 
still adhered to. Between 1860 and 1882 the type has been so 
completely changed that there is no one point of similarity be- 
tween the moderh vessel and the old one; and during this com- 
paratively brief period construction has passed through three dis- 
tinct phases, First there were the full broadside ships; then came 
the central battery ships; and then the turret ships. All this 
has taken place in some twenty years, while the first half of the 
century had passed with scarcely any real alteration in the type 
of great war-ships. This, perhaps the most remarkable fact in 
the whole history of fleets, is brought home in a marvellously 
forcible manner by the sight of the models of the Queen, the Howe, 
the Amirali Duperré, and the Dévastation. Thecomplete and radical 
difference between the old war-ships and the new which is made 
so evident by the comparison of these wonderful little copies can 
hardly fail to suggest one reflection. The construction of ships, 
which for long after the great war remained practically un- 
changed, has now been so completely changed that naval warfare 
must of necessity be utterly changed also. In every point the 
ironclad of to-day, with its small crew, its few but enor- 
mously heavy guns, and protected strakes and batteries, con- 
trasts with the old wooden line-of-battle ship, penetrable 
throughout, crammed with men, carrying a great number of 
small guns, and subject to the uncertain actioh of the wind. 
Sea fights, therefore, whenever they occur, must be altogether 
different from the old combats, and to base any argument 
respecting the power of the country to repel invasion on our 
triumphs at sea in the great war is as childish as it would be to 
rely on sailing ships for bringing our supplies of food. English 
officers are doubtless as dexterous and English seamen as 
courageous as in former days; but the great advantage which this 
country derived from having a large maritime population is 
gone. Naval tactics are completely altered, and though of 
course skill will always tell, resolution will be of little avail if 
the naval architects, engineers, and artillerists on one side have 
planned better than those on the other, and if there is marked 
superiority of force. To refer, therefore, when the defences of the 
country are being considered, to the old sea fights, and to say 
that because we fought successfully against odds in the time of 
Napoleon we shall be able to do so .now is childish, and we 
believe that the most infatuated believer in the maritime power of 
England will hardly fail to realise how nonsensical such argu- 
ments are if he will examine the model of the Queen and those 
of the French and English ironclads. 

The nature of the commerce which these “ monsters ” would have 
to attack or defend in war is amply shown by the very many 
miniatures of merchant steamers which have been sent to the 
exhibition, In some respects the inspection of these is ex- 
tremely gratifying. It shows that, whatever may have hap- 
pened to other trades, in shipbuilding we are still well 
ahead of the world—so far ahead indeed that no other country can 
in any way compare with us. In constructing steamers of all 
kinds the English shipbuilder is still absolutely predominant, and 
the result of his successful labour is splendidly illustrated at the 
Fishmongers’ Hall, where there are models of many of the latest 
and most powerful merchant steamers. The exhibition is a 
magnificent one ; but nevertheless, after the first feeling of admira- 
tion at the extraordinary size and power of these ships is over, 
some unpleasant reflections arise. It is impossible not to feel a 
certain misgiving as to the strength of these immense vessels. 
We pointed out, when speaking of the display at the Agri- 
cultural Hall, that there was a terrible want of models show- 
ing construction, and of specimens of material. The same re- 
mark applies to the exhibition in King William Street; and 
a writer in the Daily Telegraph has now referred to this defect, 
which is as“marked in one exhibition as in the other, and is 
indeed a very grave one, No knowledge of the abstruse and 
mysterious doctrines of naval architects is needed to appreciate 
the fact that these very long narrow craft must be exposed to 
tremendous strains st sea, What measures are taken to 


make the gigantic vessels of this type now launched 
strong enough to bear these strains? The Servia, we believe, 
is built, as ironclads are, on the longitudinal frame and bracket 
system, and has therefore all the strength that can be given her; 
but we are not aware of this method having been adopted in other 
ships, and it would be most interesting to know how some of the 
great vessels—such as those of the ‘Inman Line, of, the White 
Star Line, of the Peninsular and Oriental Company—are con- 
structed, and what means are taken to give them the requisite 
longitudinal strength. How interesting it would be, too, if some 
models were exhibited showing how water-tight bulkheads are 
fitted. When a large merchant steamer is launched, an account 
of her usually appears in the pees i and occasionally the Times has 
a fit of enthusiasm, and publishes a long description of a ship, 
which often bears a remarkable resemblance to such a descrip~ 
tion as might be expected from builders or owners. In accounts 
of this kind, and in shorter ones, it is invariably stated that the 
vessel is divided into water-tight compartments, and that, if the 
water gets into one, it will not get any further. When an 
accident occurs to a steamer at sea the water-tight compartments. 
usually fail, and the water in a short space of time makes its way 
throughout the vessel, which sinks in the old-fashioned manner. 
The reasons why water-tight compartments almost invariably fail 
have been recently explained in letters to the Times; but possibl 
some vessels are built with really trustworthy bulkheads. If 
such there be, it would have been extremely gratifying to have 
seen models of parts of them showing construction. We were 
able, however, to discover none such, and we can only trust that 
the absence of those of other models, showing how the great ships 
of the present day are put together, may not be significant. 

Of the outward form of the big passenger steamers the visitor to- 
Fishmongers’ Hall has good opportunities of judging, and pro- 
bably an examination of most of the models will give rise to some 
wonderment. Why is it a cardinal principle to have as little clear 
deck space as possible on the upper deck, and why is it thought. 
absolutely necessary to 1 get passengers of all protection from 
the wind in vessels which steam sixteen, seventeen, or eighteen 
knots an hour? Why is ugliness worshipped with such un- 
swerving fidelity ? Of course it may be said that ships are built. 
for trade purposes, and that it is impossible to give much attention 
to their appearance. This is true enough, no doubt; but still it 
is difficult to see why ugliness should be fondly sought; and cer- 
tainly the models at the exhibition appear to show that ugliness 
has been both fondly and successfully sought. Modern ships are 
unspeakably hideous, and in one or two respects much less com- 
fortable than the old ones; and, strange to say, both the uncouth- 
ness and the peculiarities which cause discomfort seem to have 
been deliberately chosen. It can only be supposed that there is. 
some strict but secret rule binding naval architects to avoid 
above all things the deadly heresy of desiring to produce 
comely ships, J ortunately, however, there appears to be one ex- 
ception to this law. In deference to the foolish prejudices of 
yachtsmen and those fond of amateur sailing, the designers of 
yachts are exempted from professional restraints, and are allowed 
to design pretty vessels; and they show their appreciation of the 
liberty accorded them by planning, not rarely, extremely handsome 
craft. Amongst several very pretty models of yachts at the 
exhibition, that which will probably attract most attention is a 
miniature of a schooner designed by Mr. G. L. Watson of 
Glasgow, the naval architect who planned the famous Vanduara, 
That admirable cutter is a remarkably handsome vessel, and the: 
new schooner will be well worthy to take place beside her. The 
model, which is exquisitely finished, will have charms for 
yachtsmen; but the severe naval architect who visits the 
exhibition will probably pass with averted eyes the sinful work 
in which beauty has been sought, and will not breathe freely 
again until the contemplation of a copy of some indescribably 
hideous vessel from the Clyde or Barrow appeals to his best pro- 
fessional instincts and restores his wavering belief in the dignity 
of his calling. 


SCOTCH LOCH-FISHING. 


VERY small volume on Scotch Loch-Fishing, by “ Black 

Palmer,” published by Messrs. Blackwood, made its appear- 
ance appropriately in the month of April. We are reminded, if 
we needed reminding, that we are at the beginning of the fleeting 
season when loch-fishing ought to be enjoyed in perfection. 
“ Black Palmer ” is of opinion that it is somewhat of a mistake to 
maintain that loch-fishing must be necessarily at its best in the 
months of April, May, and June. And, from the point of view of 
the practical and bloodthirsty angler, we may agree with him; 
but then in our idea the actual taking of the trout is only the 
primary motive for a most enchanting recreation, What sports- 
man would care to shoot grouse out of pigeon-traps or kill the 
heaviest of clean-run salmon in one of the metropolitan canals? 
In loch-fishing more than half the enjoyment depends on the 
season and the scenery; and never are the Scottish lochs in 
greater beauty than when spring is tending towards summer in @ 
year so exceptional as the present. For our own part we are 10 
very enthusiastic admirers of loch-fishing. When we go on & 
fishing expedition we like to feel our legs beneath us; and we find 
nothing more enjoyable than the broken banks of some Highland 
stream, where we have to scramble over the rocks and heather ; 
where the occasional slip on a shelving stone offers the awkward 
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chance of an involuntary “header,” and where, brought face 
to face with some promontory or precipice, we must from time 
to time take to the water like an otter. At the same time 
we do most decidedly object to threading thickets, with the possi- 
bility of entangling our flies or snapping our top-joint, and with 
the certainty of fretting an — e temper even on the most 
genial of cloudy fishing-days. There may be drawbacks to angling 
in running water; but to our mind they are very much more than 
outweighed by the sense of independence and self-reliance it gene- 
rates. You can choose your own casts from a casual survey of the 
pools and the backwaters; you may manage your flies to suit your 
fancy, from personal observation of those fluttering over the stream ; 
and you can follow the sport in solitude, self-communing with your 
own thoughts in intervals between violent exertions. Neverthe- 
less, loch-tishing has its special recommendations and its pleasures, 
as we are very ready to admit. Chief among these is the greater 
certainty of sport, to which “ Black Palmer” naturally makes 
reference. You may arrange for a day or two's fly-fishing in a 
river, and may realize on your arrival at the spot that you are pre- 
destined to hopeless disappointment. You may come after a pro- 
tracted drought, when the stream has nearly run dry or the sun 
is beating down upon you from a cloudless sky. You can discern 
each movement of the finny inhabitants of the shallows as clearly 
as they catch the shadows of your falling line; and that state of 
things is far more gratifying to the earnest naturalist than to 
the fisherman. Yet, as you have come so far with a purpose, 
= feel bound to remain to try your luck, although you may 
nock up prematurely in the relaxing warmth and get no result 
but an exercise of patience. Now when you are bent upon 
lcch-fishing, even in the briefest holiday time, you need not lay in 
any considerable stock of philosophy ; and if you are a tolerable 
proficient in the craft, you are hedged against extremities of 
failure. The probability is that you put up in a comfortable hotel, 
which in the balmy springtime is seldom overcrowded. Being 
almost infallibly situated in scenery that is more or less romantic, 
you have the alternative of other modes of killing the time, should 
you be disinclined to betake yourself to the water. But in any 
event, unless the heavens have opened in a relentless downpour, 
you may count upon a reasonable amount of excitement if you 
must not reckon upon heavy baskets. On the deeper water of the 
mountain loch you are comparatively independent of a breeze, 
although in a calm you may have to pay more attention to your 
casting, And even under glaring skies and in any state of the 
atmosphere, unless it be absolutely overcharged with electricity, 
you may count upon rising an occasional fish, so that you are 
never altogether uncheered by expectation. It is true that unless 
‘ou have the luck to be the guest of a friend who is lord of the 
h as well as of the mountain, you may have to scramble for a 
boat and for boatmen, and for the best stretches of water. 


But as “ Black Palmer” “ pawkily” insinuates, nothing is im- | 


possible to’ a knowledge of human nature and to discreet 
diplomacy ; and should the visitor to some favourite fishing 
‘hostelry tind himself frequently left out in the cold, all we can 
say is that he probably deserves to be so. In our own experience 
almost any difficulties may be overcome by tobacco and tips, 
whisky and good fellowship. 

Touring after sensations in general may be all very well in its 
way, but touring without a specific object is apt to become insipid. 
Moreover, the only way to do justice to the refinements of scenery 
is to study them leisurely and in a variety of aspects. And if it 
be so, how can you better enjoy the beauties of the Scotch high- 
lands than by drifting leisurely across the romantic lochs at all 
hours and in all weathers? The points of view are perpetually 
changing as the cloud-ettects shift over hill and valley, while, in 
place of being cramped in some gorge or overhanging pass, you 
admire the outlines of hills sloping backwards into the mountains 
across an open and enchanting foreground of water in which they 
are possibly mirrored. We know nothing much more pleasant than 
the early morning—not even excepting days upon the moors in 
the middle of August. The mornings are cool, it may be chilly ; 
but having chartered a boat, you may carry any quantity of wraps, 
and lap yourself in luxury and woollens as you inhale the in- 
vigorating breeze. The atmosphere is clear and crisp as the 
mists begin to lift over the middle distance, and roll themselves 
fantastically round the summits of the mountains, each height 
and cliff and cottage standing out in the most vivid relief. 
The excessive purity of the ether may possibly mean rain, 
but rain in anything like moderation has no terrors for the 
eager flyfisher. Clad in impervious waterproof, he smiles serenely, 
as the driving shower-drops break the glassy surface like shot- 
pellets, and the fish begin to rise at the flies more greedily. The 
day goes on and the rain passes off. The sun comes out with a 
blaze that might oppress the grouse-shooter, as the showers would 
have soaked the Sather and spoiled the scent. The angler 
welcomes the warmth that dries. his steaming wraps, restoring the 
circulation that had begun to staguate. Unless he is a very keen 
hand indeed—and even then he may feel that a rest is real 
economy—he will welcome the excuse for pulling to the shore, and 
lunching at leisure with pipes to follow. or there is no greater 
wisdom than in making things pleasant for the boatmen, who 
will look shrewdly to the future while enjoying the present. 
Then, though the morning and the midday may have been delight- 
ful enough, we decidedly give the preference to the later hours on 
the water. Never are we more disposed to appreciate the land- 
scape than while being leisurely rowed homewards in the sunset, 
after a well-spent day, with a reasonable weight of the speckled 


trout by way of ballast, and with dinner and inevitable drowsines 
in immediate prospect. Later in the evening, in course of con- 
versation with fellow-guests, you recall each event and episode 
of the day's sport—how that fellow rushed hungrily at the 
fly; how that other hooked himself sullenly under water, and 
absolutely declined to show till his reluctance was overcome by 
the landing-net. Taking the average, and in the content of self- 
gratulation, you almost forgive the monster of mysterious weight 
that broke away with a casting-line and the most seductively 
killing of your drop-flies. 

But as “ Black Palmer” has suggested the subject of our article, 
it would be ungrateful to take leave of him without some further 
notice of his little book. He writes very briefly, but invariably to 
the point, and his practical hints are sure to be useful. “ Black 
Palmer ” warns the loch-fisher that he may as well attend to his 
bedily comforts, since it is the boat or the boatman that will carry 
his belongings. If he desire to prolong his pleasures and avoid 
premature rheumatism, he should take care, as we have said, to 
dress warmly, Nor need he stint himself in the number of his 
rods, and the rod for trolling should be especially strong and stiff. 
The trolling-reel should be massive and roomy and carry a suffi- 
ciency of line, since “the main point in trolling is to have plenty 
of line out.” Not that “ Black Palmer” would compare trolling 
with fly-fishing ; but the one may be deadly when the other is 
hopeless ; and, moreover, by practising trolling in youth or man- 
hood, you provide an amusement against the time when age 
has been undermining your strength. One excellent piece 
of advice which “ Black Palmer ” gives is never to accu- 
mulate an excessive stock of flies ; although, perhaps, he 
may go rather far in suggesting that we should dispense alto- 
gether with a fly-book. He does not recommend reducing the 
stock to starvation point, so as to run any risk of being left desti- 
tute when sport is good. But, as he puts it very sensibly, on 
each separate expedition we ought to know pretty nearly what 
flies are likely to be useful; and, when we desire to replenish 
our outfit for another occasion, fly-dressers and tackle-shops 
are to be found in abundance. As for the line, he allows 
ample length to it when he says that it ought to be 100 
yards long, And he gives a useful “ wrinkle” when he says 
that “ the material best adapted for trolling is oiled silk-and-hair. 
There is a kind of line, made in America, we believe, which is 
admirably adapted for the purpose. It is strong as wire-rope, and 
does not ‘ kink’ under any circumstances—which latter is a con- 
sideration, as sometimes a paltry trout may come on, and you have 
only to haul him in hand-over-hand, without running the risk of 
your line getting into a mess.” We shall only add, in conclusion, 
that the little volume has some valuable hints as to the compara- 
tive sport to be found on the most famous of the southern Scotch 
lochs, with sundry experiences of the writer as to other lakes in 
the north, which are more seldom fished and almost as picturesque. 


THE DUTY ON SILVER PLATE. 


¥e is difficult to understand why Mr. Gladstone said so much 
last week about the duty on silver plate, when he has come to 
the conclusion that it must be left untouched. He, acknowledged 
that it is the cause of perplexity and embarrassment, and inflicts 
far greater mischief “ than would at all correspond with the 
benetit derived from that source of revenue,” and that he did not 
in the least degree fear parting with the small revenue which the 
duty yields. He further stated “ that great anxiety was enter- 
tained by the Indian Government that the duty should, if possible, 
be removed ; they believing it to be a serious hindrance to the 
introduction of silver goods from India, and being under the belief 
that a large trade would probably arise in the introduction of 
silver goods from India if the duties were abolished.” But Mr. 
Gladstone was not prepared to face the question of drawback. Yet 
he admitted that the claim to drawback was questionable; he 
conceived it in principle to be disputable, and not applicable 
to the subject at all; and he expressed his opinion that there was 
no sound reason for treating it exceptionally. “Our rule,” he 
said, “ is to give drawbacks upon excisable commodities that have 
not yet reached the hands of the consumer, and only upon ex- 
cisable cogmodities so far as we can get at them in the hands of 
the wholesale dealer, where we have distinct cognizance of those 
commodities and where we ean know what we are about”; 
but he added that in the case of silver plate *‘ the claim to draw- 
back is a claim which in this instance alone is made on behalf 
of the retail dealer.” Why, then, has Mr. Gladstone not had 
the courage of his opinions, and proposed the abolition of the 
duty? It is because he doubts “ whether the trade is sufficiently 
active and progressive to enable it to meet the change, or, 
at least, to make it content to meet the change without 
any drawback,” and “it may be necessary to wait for a more 
favourable opinion before a change can be made.” If such 
reasons are to prevail, it is evident that this desirable and 
useful reform will be postponed indefinitely. In truth, the 
claim to drawback by traders in a dutiable commodity when the 
duty is lowered or removed is highly questionable. Even in 
the cases to which the rule quoted by Mr. Gladstone applies, 
the grant of a drawback is a purely gratuitous concession on the 
part of the Government. A dealer in dutiable goods is well 
aware that the Government is in no way pledged to the mainten- 
ance of the duty, or to the grant of a drawback in case of its 
removal, The alteration of the duty is one of the many chances 
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which may affect his trade, and he must run the risk of it as of 
other chances, If the duty is increased, the value of his stock is 
also increased ; and the dealer has no more claim to a refund of 
the duty on his stock when the duty is lowered or removed than 
the Government would have to levy an additional duty on his 
stock in case of the rate of duty on that class of goods 
being increased. There is no more reason in justice for grant- 
ing dealers in dutiable goods refunds of duty when the rate 
is lowered or the duty removed than for granting a similar 
refund to private persons holding duty-paid articles. In the 
case of silver plate many private persons large stocks which 
have paid duty and would suffer depreciation by the removal of 
the duty. These persons could not protect themselves from loss, 
which we believe the traders could do to agreat extent. The theory 
on which drawbacks are granted depends, we presume, on the 
assumption that, if the drawback was refused, a number of new 
importers or manufacturers would spring up who would deal ex- 
clusively in goods which were free from duty, and would success- 
fully compete with the old dealers who would be weighted by 
their duty-paid stock. But in practice trade does not change 
hands so rapidly. Speaking generally, the importers and manu- 
facturers of silver plate which had paid duty would be the im- 
porters and manutacturers of the free plate, and would retain 
the greater part of the business. They would probably be able 
to maintain prices for a time, and thus protect themselves 
from the greater part of the loss, while the stimulus to their 
business from the removal of the duty would further compensate 
them. An instance may be quoted from Indian experience. 
When, four years ago, the salt duties were reduced in Northern 
India, the traders petitioned for a refund of duty on their 
stocks. Their petition was refused, and the traders took immediate 
and effectual measures to protect themselves from loss. By re- 
stricting their purchases of salt they produced an artificial scarcity 
in the market, and thus kept up prices until their stocks were dis- 
posed of. For a time the public were thus kept out of the benefit 
of the reduction in the duty; but eventually the prices fell and 
consumption increased, bringing increased business to the dealers, 
We have little doubt that something of this kind would follow on 
the abolition of the duty on silver plate. 

The representations of the Government of India have been set 
aside in order to avoid possible discontent on the part of the 
dealers in silver plate; but there are some reasons why at this 
time India deserves special consideration. The Government 
of that country has just removed the import duties on a large 
number of commodities which in 1880-81 yielded a revenue of 
1,385,500/., representing imports valued at over 34} millions 
sterling, by far the greater part of which are imported from 
the United Kingdom. Some persons, moved apparently by the cry 
of Fair-trade, have gone so far as to suggest that in return 
England should free all Indian produce from import duties. Such 
a measure, even if it could be justified in principle, would go far 
to undermine the revenue of some 13 millions derived from tea, 
coffee, and tobacco, which, with silver plate, are the only imports 
from India subject to duty. Indian tea is already rapidly dis- 
placing China tea, and, with a protective duty in its favour, 
would soon almost command the market, or China tea would 
be imported vid India to evade the duty. The manufacture of 
good tobacco has been commenced successfully in India, and 
this also, if protected, might distance its competitors. A similar 
remark applies to coffee, But, putting these articles out of the 
question, the abolition of the duty on silver plate would do no 
such damage. Lesides stimulating the trade, it might do some- 
thing towards rehabilitating silver by increasing the demand for 
the manufactured metal, and thus tend to relieve the Indian tax- 
payer of the great burden which the depreciation of silver has 
recently thrown upon him. Two years ago Mr. Gladstone pro- 
posed to abolish the duty without granting drawbacks, but spread- 
ing the abolition over gradual annual reductions for six years. To 
this course the obvious objection arose that, with the annual 
prospect of a diminished rate of duty, the manufacture would 
stagnate until the whole duty was removed. When the Govern- 
meat has arrived at the conclusion that a duty is mischievous, and 
works more harm than good, that the revenue it yields can be 
spared, and that the claims for drawbacks are indefensible, obvi- 
ously the right course is to abolish the duty at once, and to turn a 
deaf ear to all such claims. But this might endanger adew votes. 


THE NIBELUNG’S RING. 


DF Ring des Nibelungen, ein Biihnenfestspiel, or Festal 
Drama, as the author-composer calls it, is a work which will 
require from a public not much accustomed to the later works of 
Herr Wagner some study to appreciate. The impression that the 
cycles of the Nibelungen Ring which have now begun at Her 

ajesty’s Theatre consist only of four long, independent operas— 
an impression more common than is generally thought, and which 
has taken possession of the larger part of the public mind—is, we 
may at once say, deceptive. Jour long operas indeed will have 
to be listened to by those who are sufficiently enthusiastic ; but 
the work is only just complete at the end of the fourth repre- 
sentation. Neither, as far as regards the music nor the plot, can 
any one of the representations be said to be a whole; and, though 
either the Rheingold, the Walkiire, Siegfried, or the Gotterdim- 
meruny wight stand as a work per se, yet at the end of each there 


must arise in the minds of those competent to judge a feeling that 
there is something wanting to round and finish it asa perfect work. 
The four operas are four chapters in the story of the curse attached 
to the ring made of the gold which has been handed over to the 
custody of the Rhine maidens, a story which requires a long 
time to develop itself, and which it would be impossible to 
condense within the limits of a single opera. Herr Wagner 
has adopted the version given, we believe, in the Edda, and 
not that of the old German Nibelungen Lied, and the con- 
sequence is that we are introduced to some personages that the 
ned does not present to us. For the purpose of sustaining 
the dramatic interest of the work this is perhaps wise, though the 
lovely impersonation of Chriemhilda undergoes some change when 
Gutrune is made to pose for her; but as the work stands we are 
bound to say that the author has grouped together the most 
salient and impressive points in the vast story of which he has set 
himself to treat. 

For a long time it has been known that Herr Wagner regards alt 
his former works, with the exception perhaps of Tristan und Isolde, 
as mere stepping-stones to the realization of his ideal music-drama, 
In the Ring des Nibelungen he professes to have achieved this reali- 
zation. To put Herr Wagner’s theory broadly, we may say that 
it is his endeavour to co-ordinate the music, stage effect, and 
action of his work. No one of these three elements should, he 
avers, predominate, but they should all work together to make 
a complete and efficient whole. The common form of opera, 
divided into numbers, and marked off distinctly into recitative, 
aria, duet, ensemble, &c., so familiar to the opera-goer, is at once 
discarded. This does not exclude, however, as those who are 
already acquainted with such operas as Jvhengrin and the 
Flying Dutchman are aware, a certain style of declamation, of 
which Herr Wagner is dangerously fond, and which to tho 
ordinary public is as wearisome as any other long recitative. 
As we have before pointed out, Herr Wagner does not really, 
but only apparently, get rid of the absurdities which must of 
necessity appertain to all operatic representation. It is true, 
perhaps, that he does not make his hero come to the footlights and 
deliver himself of an elaborate aria whilst his opponent in a duel 
is waiting to kill him, nor does he use the usual chorus of retainers 
or nobles, who are always ready to instruct the public as to the 
hero’s motives, &c.; but he nevertheless offends just as much in. 
presenting improbabilities as any of his predecessors have done. 
This indeed he admits when he virtually asserts that the 
region of myth and fable is better adapted to the exigencies 
of the music-drama than that of a life, because, as wo 
suppose, improbabilities and incongruities are, in fable, of com- 

tively little consequence, and are more easily condoned. 
The next thing to be observed concerning Herr Wagner’s method, 
a thing which is the necessary result of his theory, is that he 
attaches to each of his personages, and even to the sentiments 
which characterize them, a musical phrase which has come to be 
known by the term “ leit-motif,” and herein lies the difficulty in 
the true comprehension of his musical work. Although Herr 
Wagner cannot be said to be the inventor of the leit-motif, his 
peculiar treatment of it is such that he might almost be credited 
with its invention, and the effects which he produces by the 
blending of the different phrases, and the almost infinite variety 
and suggestiveness with which he uses them, are worthy of the 
most earnest study. To give some idea of the number of these 
phrases, which cannot help, on account of their frequent recurrence,. 
fastening themselves on the attention of the audience, there are in. 
the Rheingold alone, the shortest of the four operas, the Erdmotif, 
as it is called, hinted at and almost developed in the introduction, 
motives for the Rhinemaiden, for Alberich, for the Wallhalla, for 
Fafner and Fasolt, the phrase which represents the curse on the 
ring, and the plaintive “ Weibes Wonne und Werth,” amongst 
others which it were tedious to mention. The wonderful orches- 
tration which Herr Wagner brings to bear upon these subjects 
constitutes one of the greatest charms of his musical work. 

Whether the cycles of Der Ring des Nibelungen prove a success 
or not, the general public will at least, we hope, learn some salutary 
lessons from them which otherwise they would not have done. 
Amongst others they will find that the “ encore” nuisance, which we 
have more than once protested against, will not only not be tolerated, 
but will be impossible. To “ encore,” or even to applaud extra- 
vagantly, is considered tantamount to an insult with a German 
audience at an opera of Wagner’s, as it simply amounts to the in- 
terruption of the action of the piece and theretore to the mutilation 
of it. Besides, as far as the music is concerned, there is no rest 
from the beginning to the end of each opera. The orchestra do 
not leave their seats, and the music continues until it ceases once 
and for all—at least, if the performances are given here as they 
were at Baireuth, and there is little doubt that this will be so. 

To turn to the story of the Ring des Nibelungen. In the first 
scene of the Rheingold, the first of the series of four operas, we 
are introduced to the Rhine maidens, who are swimming about, 
singing and frolicking around the great rock where the gold 
which they guard is stored. The dwarf Alberich, the Nibelung, 
then appears, and, attracted by the beauty of one of the maidens, 
endeavours to make love to her, and attempts the impossible task 
of catching her while she swims; he then sees the others, 
who each of them evade him and call him names as he strives 
to win their favour. Suddenly a mysterious light issues from 
the rock, and naturally Alberich seeks an explanation of the 
mystery. ‘The frivolous maidens laugh at his ignorance that 
the Rheingold is stored there, and one of them, more in- 
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cautious than the others, discloses the secret that he alone who 
forswears love can rob them of the treasure. Alberich’s greed is 
so great that he at once forswears love, and becomes master of 
the treasure, to the consternation of the maidens. He has also, 
it may be here said, learnt that a ring made from this gold will 
make its possessor almost omnipotent. The second scene shows 
us the god Wotan awaking from sleep. Fricka, bis wife, reminds 
him that the stately castle which he has bribed the giants Fafner 
and Fasolt to build for him is near completion, and refers to the 
bribe which he has offered—namely, Freia, Fricka’s sister, who is 
to be given over to the giants. Fricka implores him not to keep 
his promise, but Wotan is pledged, and he fails to see any way of 
backing out of it, though he hints that he would be pleased to do 
so if he could, and asks where Loge the artful one is all this time. 
Meanwhile Freia appears and implores him to save her from the 
giants, who desire to possess her for her wonderful ability in pick- 
ing golden —- Wotan knows not what to do when the 
giants approach, and is only slightly comforted when Loge 
makes his appearance. Loge is appealed to, but he can 
ouly say that a contract once made must be carried out, 
that for building the lovely castle of Wallhalla, Fafner and Fasolt 
were promised Freia, and that now the work is complete the 
bargain must be carried out. Thereupon the gods attack Loge 
and reproach him. At last, however, Loge suggests that Freia 
should go as hostage with the giants, and should be purchased 
back by the Rheingold. To this they agree and retire with Freia. 
But next comes the question how to get the Nibelung hoard and 
ring. Wotan, with Loge as guide, descends to the realms of the 
Nibelungen, and finds dwarf Alberich ill-treating a brother dwarf, 
Mime, for not having completed a Tarnkappe, or magic helmet, 
which was to render the wearer invisible. Loge, with wonderful 
cunning, at first addresses the dwarf haughtily ; the dwarf returns 
his haughtiness with boasts as to what he can do, and Loge still 
taunting him, he turns himself into a dragon, upon which Loge 
pretends to be frightened, and Alberich returns to his wonted 
shape. Loge, however, insists that o smaller shape would baffle 
the dwarf, who thereupon turns into a toad. Wotan immediately 
puts his foot upon him, and will not release him until he has given 
up all the gold, the ring, and the magic helmet. Thus the gods 
become possessed of the treasure; but when Alberich is re- 
leased, he pronounces upon the possessors of the gold the 
- curse which is the motive of the whole work. The gold 
now won, it is handed over to the giants with the ring, 
and they immediately fight over it, and Fasolt is killed, thus ful- 
filling the curse, as far as he is concerned, immediately ; while 
Fafner, by the power given to him, turns himself into a dragon, 
and spends the rest of his life in apt any the gold. The second 
opera, Die Walkiire, deals with the loves of Siegmund and 
Sieglinde, and the crime of Briinnhilde, in aiding Siegmund 
in battle, when Wotan has predestined his death—a crime for 
which she is destined to sleep her life away encircled by raging 
flames, until one who is without fear dares to brave the flames and 
rescue her, In Siegfried the hero, the son of Siegmund and 
Sieglinde in the former ofera, although he knows it not, performs 
marvellous work as the welder of the sword Nothung, and suc- 
ceeds, not only in killing Fafner, the guardian of the Nibelungen 
hoard and ring, but in rescuing Briinnhilde from her everlasting 
sleep by braving the flames which encircled her. The Gétter- 
diimmerung shows us this same Siegfried as having suffered a 
cruel mental aberration. THe has forgotten his love for Briinnhilde, 
even as if she had never existed, but has fallen madly in love with 
Gutrune, the sister of Gunther. Gunther, who has heard of the 
fame of Briinnhilde from Hagen the crafty, wishes to make her his 
wife, but dares not without the aid of Siegfried, the fortunate pos- 
sessor of the hoard, and the Tarnkappe. Siegfried promises to help 
him to gain Briinnhilde if he himself may wed Gutrune, which he 
does and regains the fateful ring which he had given her before. 
Briinnhilde, in revenge, enters into a conspiracy with Hagen, who 
manages at a hunting party to stab Siegfried in the back, the only 
vulnerable part of him, and kill him, and in a scene where 
Briinnhilde, who has again gained possession of the ring in spite of 
Hagen, leaps on to the funeral pile of Siegfried, while Hagen plunges 
in madness into the rising waters of the Rhine, the Ring des 
Niebelungen ends. 

It is impossible within the limits of an article to give more 
than the barest sketch of the plot of the wonderful legend ; and we 
have only dwelt upon the early part for the purpose of showing 
the motive of the piece, and why no one of the operas repre- 
sented by itself could possibly fultil the intentions of the author 
and composer. It must be left to another notice to speak of the 
performances now being given in London, and the manner in 
which the details are carried out, 


THE PICTURE GALLERIES.—II. 


T HE exhibition of pictures this season at the Grosvenor 
Gallery is as usual full of interest, but is in some directions 
more interesting perhaps than attractive. By this we do not mean 
that there is any general want of pictures in themselves both in- 
teresting and attractive, but that the interest attaching to some 
works by painters who have made and deserved reputation is not 
altogether of a pleasing kind. With Mr. Burne Jones work in this 
exhibition, for instance, it will be difficult for any but his most 
convinced admirers to be satisfied. His most important contri- 


bution, “The Tree of Forgiveness” (144), which occupies a place. 
of honour in the East Gallery, has, it seems to us, his worst faults, 

accompanied by but very little of the beautiful imagining and 
execution which may be found in his best productions. The 
legend attached to the picture is this:—“ Phyl&is amidst her 
mourning because Demophoon had forsaken her, was turned by 
the gods into an almond tree; and after, as he passed by, consumed 

with sorrow for her, she became once more visible to him, no less. 
loving than of old time ; and this was the first blossoming of the 

almond tree.” To illustrate this the painter gives us two gaunt. 
figures, wearing the morbid sentimental facial expression in: 
which he is too apt to delight, with arms interlaced in a. 
way which seems at once awkward and unnatural. Demophoon’s. 
attitude and gesture seem strained and improbable; and the- 
artist has not succeeded in conveying in the expression either 
of his face or of Phyllis’s any tragical or poetical sense of the 
situation. He has, in fact, merely put types, which with him 
are conventional, into inept and unpleasing attitudes, and the only 
agreeable piece of painting in the picture is found in the blossoms. 
of the almond-tree. The same painter's “ Perseus and the Grais” 
(145) is a sketchy, unsatisfactory piece of work, and his “ Danae at. 
the Brazen Tower” (62) is unhappy in conception and markedly 
careless in execution. If Mr. Burne Jones carries to excess his 
unfortunately morbid tendency, Mr. W. B. Richmond astonishes- 
us in a somewhat opposite direction by coming out as a strong and 
reckless caricaturist. In the West Gallery he has a picture (97) 
which might very well stand for a somewhat exaggerated repre- 
sentation of one figure ina scene of Faust, the scene in which 
Mephistopheles, disguised as a scholasticus, holding a book, enter-. 
tains the Schiiler with various wicked and seemingly wise saws. 
Exception might be taken to the dirty hue of the red robe, but 
still the picture would command a certain amount of admiration. 
as 4 representation of the scene just indicated. The picture, however, 
gt to be a portrait of Mr. Gladstone, and, considering it in that. 
ight, we can only wonder what possessed Mr. Richmond to paint it 
So also with Mr. Richmond's portraits of Mr. Browning (112) ard. 
Mr. Morris (114). Mr. Richmond has, or had, a distinct power of 
refined portraiture. This power he has this year, as it would 
seem, deliberately thrown away in the vain hope of posing as a 
portrait-painter whose especial attribute shall be strength. The- 
result is that he misses the intellectual meaning of the faces he 
depicts, and that his canvasses remind one of the saying concerning 
“the cordage” of Macklin’s (or was it Quin’s?) face. In his 
figure subject, ‘“ The Release of Prometheus,” by Hercules (57), in 
the West Gallery, Mr. Richmond has not erred in the same 
direction; but to those who remember his work of a few years ago- 
the picture cannot but be disappointing. There is a sense of want 
of strength in both the figures, and the painter has done an odd 
thing in representing Hercules as standing almost on tiptoe, hold- 
ing the bow in his left hand, and having his right foot foremost. 
The attitude is unnatural, and might injure the effect of a picture 
more successful in other ways, From Mr. Holman Hunt we have 
learnt not to expect very much, but we have not learnt to expect 
anything so indescribable as his production called “*‘Miss Flam- 
borough ” (89) in the West Gallery. This is a thing which should 
be seen once, but of which no words can convey any adequate 
idea. 

From such unsatisfactory works as these it is pleasant to turn. 
to some of the various fine pictures which are to be seen on the. 
walls of the Grosvenor Gallery. Not least in merit amongst 
these is Mr. Nettleship’s “ A Dirge in the Desert” (31), in the 
West Gallery. This is a tragedy in animal life, conceived and 
executed with combined strength and pathos. A dying lioness, 
wounded in the shoulder, crouches, with fast-glazing eye, lapping 
a desert stream or pool. Her cubs play unconsciously round, 
one lapping the water stained from the wound of his dam. 
Over her stands the lion, his mouth just shaping itself for a roar 
of anguish and rage. The picture is full of the finest and 
strongest feeling, and its execution is fully worthy of its con- 
ception. In the same gallery Mr. Alma-Tadema exhibits some 
works which, for the most part, will not disappoint even his 
warmest admirers, ‘ Early Affections” (54) is exquisite in its. 
technical execution, in the sense of atmosphere and distance over 
which the painter has so great a command, and in the feeling 
thrown into the figures of the woman and child in the fore- 
ground. .The portrait of Herr Ludwig Barnay (55) as Mark. 
Antony is a fine and striking work, as to which we may 
only regret that the painter did not succeed in catching some. 
more emotional aspect of the actor's face; while that of 
Herr Hans Richter (59) is a likeness which, without the 
least appearance of effort or simulation of effort, conveys in 
the most masterly way the strength of the subject chosen. 
Those who have been fortunate enough to see Herr Richter 
conduct an orchestra will know that it was no easy task for 
Mr, Alma-Tadema to put into a portrait of ordi pose the 
qualities of which his picture conveys a fullidea. The “Torch 
Dance” (60) pleases us less than does “An Audience” (61), a 
of three heads. Mr. Cecil Lawson’s “On the- 
Road to Monaco from Mentone, January 1882” (9), is a striking 
and delightful landscape, full of good work and attractive with the- 
beauty of a blue sky which is true to nature, and the painter's 
power of dealing with different aspects of landscape is poll or cinhd 
in “ The Storm Cloud, West Lynn, North Devon” (30), which is 
equally true, and which is charged with the heavy sense of an. 
impending tempest. Mr. E. J. Gregory's “ A Rehearsal ” (79) is. 
avery clever, buta not wholly satisfactory, piece of work. The painter: 
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shows us a girl 5 wag in a chair on the back of which a man 
standing behind her leans his hand, In a mirror at the back 
we see reflected the room filled with empty chairs, and, also 
reflected, the drawing-room s at a rehearsal conducted 
on which the girl and man are looking. The idea is clever, 
and is carried out with vigour; but the execution is too slap- 
dash, and the girl’s foot, which is the most prominent object 
in the picture, is of impossible dimensions, A picture with the 
same title (103), by Mrs. John Collier, is at once more attractive 
in subject and more careful in execution. There is a pathetic 
prettiness in the figures of the two little girls who go through 
their dance with all the gravity of childhood, and the suggestion 
of stage accessories is not overdone. Mr. Napier Hemy’s “ Oporto 
from the Sandeman Wine Lodges” (100), is a strikingly fine an 
original landscape. The whole picture—water, boats, and houses— 
is full of that sense of life which it is difficult to define, but which 
the painter has accurately caught and rendered. Before passing 
on to some of the portraits, in the ordinary sense of the word, in 
this room we may pause to give a word of well-deserved praise to 
Mr. Boughton’s pretty and unconventional portrait of Mrs. Priestley 
(75), @ small full-length figure walking in the foreground 
of a charming landscape; to Mr. North’s “ Autumn 4, 9 (71), 
which is instinct with delicacy of feeling and touch; to Mr. John 
O'Connor's “ Palladian Architecture, Vicenza” (69); and to Mr, 
W. J. Hennessy’s charming “Spring, Calvados” (31). Amongst 
the portraits, one of the best and most striking is Mr. Collier's, of 
Mrs. J. Collier (52), an admirably painted Sm, figure, in an 
attitude to which the possible objection is that it halts too much 
between action and repose. The head, however, and, as far as 
technical skill goes, the whole figure, is altogether admirable. Of 
two clever portraits by Sir Coutts Lindsay we prefer that of Mrs. 
Holford (3), in which there is much good work, both in the head 
and in the figure. Mrs. John Collier's “ René, Son of F. Harrison, 

.” (29), is a charming portrait, in which a charming collie dog 
is introduced. A peculiar interest attaches to Mr. 8. Hodges’s 
companion portraits of Mr. Beresford-Hope and of the late Lady 
Mildred Beresford-Hope (8, 20). In both the painter has been 
successful in catching a characteristic expression, and in both the 
subject is well brought out and supported by appropriate acces- 
sories. The portrait by Princess peeenn (73) has many higher 
qualities to commend it than the carefulness which too many 
amateur painters neglect, 


Among various pictures of importance in various ways and 
degrees at the Royal Academy which we have as yet left un- 
noticed, or have only briefly noticed, the first, which by its posi- 
tion, and by a fact in connexion with it, calls for comment, is Mr. 
Marcus Stone’s “Il y en a toujours un autre” (5), an attractive 
genre picture, painted in Mr. Stone’s well-known and attractive 
style. It has been bought under the terms of the Chantry 
Bequest, and why it should have been selected for this honour it is 
difficult to imagine. It is, as we have said, attractive ; but there 
is nothing in its idea or execution which is in the least degree 
novel or striking. It is neither better nor worse than many attrac- 
tive pictures of the same kind which Mr. Marcus Stone has painted 
before, and, since it has been singled out in this way, it is difficult 
to avoid the reflection that Mr. Marcus Stone, pleasant as bis 
work is, is not perhaps the best genre painter whose works are 
before the Royal Academy to pick and choose from, Not far from 
this work is a clever landscape by Mr. Adrian Stokes (15), 
which deserves more than a word of praise, and from this we 
may pass on to dwell again upon the excellence. of Mr. Briton 
Riviere’s “The Magician's Doorway” (21), with its capital per- 
spective, its admirably living pair of leopards, and its fine 
air of mystery, which might give a valuable suggestion to a 
story-teller. In the Second Gallery we may pause at Mr. 
Mansel Lewis’s “The Devil’s .Kitchen” (147), a good and badly 
hung landscape; and at Mr. Henry Woods's extremely clever 
* Bargaining for an Old Master” (182), in which the pots and 
pans are perhaps somewhat overpowering. In the Third Gallery 
renewed acquaintance with the sident’s picture of “ Phryne at 
Eleusis ” (307) increases our admiration of the drawing, modelling, 
and painting of a picture which ought to be a strong argument 
against the critics who have made an outcry against Sir Frederick 
Leighton’s “ wax-like” flesh tints. Above this is a daring and 
brilliant performance by Mr. Shrubsole, “A Crown of Fire; 
Sunset eifect at Lake Ogwen” (306)., Mr. John Oollier’s 
“Clytemnestra ” (272) is a picture which is somewhat disap- 
pointing. ‘The painting, technically, is good; and the pose is by no 
meansill conceived. Lutin apicture of this kind most depends upon 
the head and upon its expression ; and here we cannot think that 
the artist has been fortunate. Clytemnestra, apart from the fact 
that one would like to see her with a Greek type of face, had 
-Bomething greater and finer in her than Mr. Collier has succeeded 
_in showing us, In the accessories there is a good deal of archzo- 
ical interest. The doorway is a modified restoration of the 
ury of Atreus ” at Mycene, and it is flanked by the semi- 
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columns of mazble, plated with thin copper, which it is now gene- 
-rally agreed were thus employed in what, for want of a better 
term, we may call the Trojan 
of the 
with 


age. To the painting of these, and 
drapery, which is also carefully designed in accordance 
the best obtainable authorities, high praise may be given. _ 


THE THEATRES. 


At was perhaps inevitable that the controversy, if controversy it 
can be called, concerning The Squire should be to some extent 
revived by the production at the Globe Theatre of Messrs, Hardy 
and Comyns Carr’s play Far from the Madding Crowd—a piece 
avowedly based on Mr. Hardy's novel of the same name. There 
can, it seems to us, be no sort of room for doubt that the origin of 
this piece was also the origin of The Squire. Into the many side 
issues which were raised after the first recognition of the close 
resemblance between Mr. Hardy’s novel and Mr. Pinero’s play 
we need not now go; but may now consider the authentic 
version of the novel upon its own easily recognized merits, 
as a play which is at once pastoral-comical and _pastoral- 
tragical, and which has the advantage of steadily increasing in 
interest up to the fall of the curtain. The constructive skill dis- 
played in the arrangement of the piece is indeed noteworthy, and 
a good instance of it is found in the scene at the end of the first 
act, when Oak, having saved Bathsheba’s wheat-ricks from de- 
struction by fire, comes on the stage surrounded by cheering 
rustics, Here a dramatic interest which does not exist in the 
novel is lent to the situation by the fact that up to the moment of 
Oak’s appearance Bathsheba believes, or has made herself believe, 
that the man who by his almost unaided skill and bravery has 
saved her property from ruin can be no other than her worthless 
lover, Sergeant Troy. Sergeant Troy is in the play—and for 
dramatic purposes this is as it should be—a greater scoundrel 
than in the novel, Mr. Hardy, it will be remembered, represented 
him as ready on one occasion to marry Fanny Robin, who, however, 
unluckily went to the wrong church, and, when she arrived too 
late at the right one, found him fuming with vexation at having 
been made a fool of; and it was after this that he began to pay 
court to Miss Everdene. In the play Messrs. Hardy and Comyns 
Carr make his cruel scorn of Fanny an interlude in his courtship 
of the mistress of the farm—a courtship which is watched with 
distrust and dislike by the farm-labourers, whose gossip about 
their mistress, in the first scene, is checked by threats from Oak. 
A more radical change in the play, the period of which is put back 
to the early part of this century, is that Boldwood disappears, so 
that Bathsheba has only two lovers instead of three, and that 
Fanny Robin’s brother, Will Robin, is introduced, with the 
result that Troy is in the end overtaken by an avenger who 
has been steadily dogging him, instead of being shot by 
Boldwood in a sudden outburst of fury. This, too, is for 
dramatic purposes an improvement, and an explanation which 
is in itself sufficient of the vengeance being delayed so long 
is forthcoming. Of the end of the first act of the play we 
have already given an account. Before this we have been in- 
troduced by means of well-written and well-arranged dialogue to 
the humours of our old friends Poorgrass, Coggan, and Matthew 
Moon, to the contrast of character between Gabriel Oak and 
Frank Troy, and to Bathsheba’s infatuation for Troy, which makes 
her deaf to the suit of Gabriel. We have also seen Troy treat 
Fanny Robin, his victim, with heartless cruelty, and have learnt 
that Will Robin is resolved to be revenged on his sister’s seducer, 
This act takes place in the autumn outside the malthouse, and at 
its seaman we see in the distance the glow of the blazing wheat- 
ricks. 

The second act passes at Christmas-time in the old hall of 
the farmhouse, and contains some striking passages between 
Gabriel Oak and Troy, to whom Bathsheba has just been secretly 
married, one of them reproducing with only necessary variations 
the scene which in the novel takes place between Troy and 
Boldwood on the hill-side, There is lea an exceptionally good 
and effective scene in which Bathsheba, at Troy’s instigation, dis- 
misses Gabriel from his post, and, on Troy’s subsequent entrance 
with a taunt at Oak, exclaims with a burst of tears, “I won't 
hear a word against him.” The climax to which the act is 
worked up is the interruption of the Christmas festivities by 
the news of Fanny Robin’s suicide, and the intervention of 
Bathsheba between Gabriel and Troy with the announcement 
that Troy is her husband. The scene is admirably played 
by Mrs. Bernard Beere as Bathsheba, Mr. Kelly as Oak, and 
Mr. Barnes as Troy. We have not, we think, seen either Mrs. 
Bernard Beere or Mr. Barnes to such advantage before. The 
actress is throughout graceful and easy, and is by no means 
deficient either in tenderness or in the expression of varying and 
strong emotion. High praise may be given to the various small 
touches by which she produces upon the spectator the same 
general idea of Bathsheba’s character that a reader gets from 
the novel. The actor shows us just the sort of swaggering 
ruttian, with a clever aping of fine manners, that Troy in the play 
is intended to be. Those who are acquainted with Mr. Kelly’s 
style will guess that the part of Oak, with its steadfast devotion 
and its reserve of strength rarely put forth, is exactly suited to 
him, and that he plays it as well as possible. Indeed, Mr. Kelly’s 
acting in this piece, strong, broad, and yet finished, without ever 
being finikin, might well serve as a model to many young actors. 
Among the rystics, Mr. H. Wood’s excellent study of the blushing 
Poorgrassisespecially remarkable; while Messrs. Russelland Medwin 
do well as Jan Coggan and Matthew Moon. Miss Alexis Leighton 
gives a singularly natural and pleasing representation of Bath- 
sheba’s contidential servant, Lydia Smallbury. Between the 


second and third act two years elapse. ‘Troy, who after the 
| discovery of his crime has taken himself off, is supposed, as in the 
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novel, to have been drowned, and Bathsheba is wearing widow’s 
weeds for him. The act—which contains a very pretty hay- 
makers’ chorus, written by Mr. Comyns Carr, and set to music by 
Mr. Malcolm Lawson—works up to a charming scene between 
Bathsheba and Oak, in which, on finding that she is ready to 
marry him, he abandons his intention of leaving the country. The 
scene calls for and finds a delicate touch in the acting both of Mrs. 
Bernard Beere and of Mr. Kelly, Then follows a speech from 
Bathsheba to the assembled and delighted farm-labourers, and 
then comes the reappearance of Troy, who claims his wife, 
and who, as he goes out, followed unwillingly by her, is shot 
down by Will Robin. Troy’s telling Bathsheba to leave her 
farm and follow him has to be explained at some slight sacrifice 
of probability; but this passes unnoticed in the excitement of the 
scene, which makes a striking and fitting conclusion to a capital play. 
With one es the acting is as good as the writing, that ex- 
ception being found in the part of “crazy Will Robin the gipsy,” 
the interpreter of which, by failing to give any hint of craziness, 
misses what might be a fine effect. The ineffectiveness of Will 
Robin, however, is but a comparatively small blot on a representa- 
tion of much excellence. 

The production of Odette at the Haymarket is a curious instance 
of the futile supposition that a play which has obtained, and to 
some extent deserved, success with a Parisian audience, will, when 
more or less clumsily “adapted ” to the fancied needs of a London 
— deserve the same success. Some such “ adaptations” 

ave been successful in their day; but the success has been in 
spite of the process of adaptation, and has been due to the ex- 
cellence of the acting and stage management. The transmogrifica- 
tion of Odette offered, it must be said in justice to the adapter or 
adapters, whose names do not appear, somewhat unusual diffi- 
culties, The French play turns almost wholly on the fact that in 
France there is ne law of divorce, as we understand the term in Eng- 
land. But then, one may well ask, why attempt to make an English 
play of a theme essentially un-English? Besides this, M. Sardou 

as shown much less than his accustomed skill in occupying a good 
deal of what in the English play is the second act with arecapitulation 
in dialogue of what the audience bave seen taking place before 
their eyes in the first act. That the first act, or ones should be 
retained in the English version is reasonable and intelligible 
enough, inasmuch as it is, though unpleasant enough, strik- 
ingly dramatic in its action. But a moderate amount of skill 
might have enabled the adapter to avoid wearying the audience 
with a repetition in words of things with which they have already 
been made fully acquainted by means of action. Whether a 
greater amount of skill than has been displayed could have saved 
Odette in its altered form from being a decidedly wearisome play 
is a question with which we need not perhaps be concerned. Of 
the plot of the piece we have had occasion already to say 
something in connexion with the correspondence between M. Mario 
Uchard, author of that very clever play Za Fiammina, and M. 
Sardou. The resemblance in situation between the two plays is 
undeniable; and Odette comes badly off in comparison with La 
Fiammina, “ Limitation,” to quote M. Gaucher, in the Revue 
Politique et Littéraire, “est bien évidemment inférieure au 
modéle.” 

Odette, as most of our readers know by this time, is a guilty 
mother, whose husband, discovering her guilt in the first act, turns 
her from his doors, refusing to let her even say good-bye to her child, 
to whom she is devotedly attached, and refusing also to divorce her, 
lest the family name of the Trevenes should be sullied. It does not 
seem to have occurred to the adapter that this name is much more 
sullied by Odette’s subsequent demi-mondaine, or worse than 
demi-mondaine, existence as the lawful wife of Lord Henry 
Trevene than it could have been if a divorce had been resorted to. 
For the rest, the play turns, much as La Fiammina turns, upon 
the difficulties which the fallen Lady Henry’s somewhat self- 
assertive existence puts in the way of her child’s marriage, and 
upon the final self-sacrifice of the mother to the happiness of 
the child who has been brought up as motherless, This scheme 
naturally gives room for some scenes of an impressively pathetic 
character, and Mme. Modjeska’s acting of Odette, the mother, gives 
us a higher idea of her power than we have before entertained. 
She has diminished to a very perceptible degree certain tricks of 
gesture which used to mar her efforts, and on several occasions 
she gives fitting interpyetation to true passion, But she is handi- 
capped too often, and notably in the scene with the daughter in 
the last act, by the inefficient support given to her. Mr. Bancroft, 
who plays Lord Henry, is overweighted by a part which should be 

layed by an actor who is capable both of expressing, and of in- 

icating the repression of, the strongest emotion. The actor 
avoids being either ridiculous or offensive, but no more than this 
can be said in his favour; and to succeed in doing this and no 
more is very far from giving such a performance of the part as is 
called for by the needs of the play. Mrs. Bancroft, who makes 
a too brief appearance,gives a avey representation of an adventurous 
widow. To Miss Grahame’s performance of Eva, the unfortunate 
daughter of Odette, it is impossible to give any word of praise. Mr. 
Conway is natural and pleasant ina part which makes no great de- 
mands upon him; Mr. Cecil appears ina Desgenais kind of part 
he is not particularly happy; Mr. Frank Cooper 

Rays a young Irish peer with just the right touch of brogue; and 
_ Mr. Pinero gives a most amusing study of a small , that of a 
London jeweller who is rooked at the private gambling rooms in 
which the third act Mr, ©. Brooktield, however, ex- 
hibits by far the best piece of comedy-acting that is found 


in whic 


in the piece. He plays Narcisse, the majordomo of the gambling 
rooms just referred to, who “ surprises by himself ” various more or 
less discreditable branches of industry, and practises them all with 
unfailing assurance, imperturbability, and, to quote his puff of him- 
self, chic. He gives us an entirely unconventional and entirel 

true type of Frenchman, and during the too brief time which his 
presence on the stage occupies, he manages to give an air of reality, 
which without him is wanting, to the scene represented. Small 
as in itself the part is, the actor finds in it an opportunity of at 
once giving a much-needed touch of brightness to a tedious piece, 
and of more than confirming the high opinion of his capacity 
which was already entertained. ; 


NEWMARKET FIRST SPRING MEETING. 


Rass men who had discarded winter clothing on the 
strength of the late genial spring must have been astonished 
at the sharpness of the north wind that blew across Newmarket 
Heath on the opening day of the First Spring Meeting. The 
Craven Meeting had begun witha soft south-west breeze and warm 
sunshine, but a fortnight later a piercing wind and heavy down- 
pour reminded racegoers that it is dangerous to give up thick 
annels and ulsters before May. 

The Two Thousand Guineas Trial Stakes, which was the opening 
race, belied its name, as it threw no light whatever on the great 
race of the meeting. Frontier, the favourite, won by a neck ; but 
there can be little doubt that Sirdar could have won if he had 
liked. As it was, Sirdar dropped back in the most cowardly 
fashion, just when he seemed to be winning easily. Mazurka, 
although giving 20 lbs. to the most heavily weighted of her 
opponents, and as much as two stone and a half, as well as sex, to. 
a horse of her own age, was made the favourite for the Visitors’ 
Plate. The race, however, was won in the commonest of 
canters, by six lengths, by Lord Stamford’s Eliacin, an uncertain 
horse, that is anything but likely to prove a mine of wealth 
to his backers. After the Visitors’ Plate came a two-year-old 
aving 2, for which a colt by Rosicrucian, out of Lady Flora, 
was the favourite. Archer jumped off with the lead on him, 
and kept it for some distance. Then the Duke of Hamilton’s 
Craig Glas made the running; but at the Bushes a despised 
outsider called Bustle went to the front, and won a good race 
by a neck. As much as 10 to I had been offered in vain before 
the race against the winner, who is a bay filly by Blue Gown, 
out of Her Ladyship. She had been purchased as a yearling for 
100 guineas, and she was now sold to the Duke of Hamilton for 
310 guineas, The First Welter Handicap brought out a field of 
sixteen horses, Wood and Archer's mounts, Goggles and Knight 
of Burghley, were made respectively first and second favourites. 
Goggles won easily by a length and a half from Chichester, 
Mistake being third, Old Strathavon won a selling plate with 
great ease, but nobody could be persuaded to make a bid for 
him after the race. It was generally sup that Bulbul would 
win the Prince of Wales's Stakes; but, after making the running 
as far as the Bushes, he was beaten, and Incendiary took the 
lead. As Incendiary came into the dip odds were laid on 
him, but his roaring began to tell when he came to the ascent 
at the finish, and Count Lagrange’s Maskelyne passed him 
by a length and a half at the winning-post. The Cambridge 
Biennial only produced a match between a couple of two-year-olds 
called Speedwell and Ziska, of which the first named was the 
favourite. It was a hollow affair. The good-looking Speedwell 
led throughout the race, and eventually won in a canter by four 
lengths. Very moderate racing in atrocious weather did not 
make a very auspicious opening for the Newmarket First Spring 
Meeting. 

The second day of the meeting was but little more agreeable 
than the first. About all that could be said was that it did not 
rain all day; but while the horses were being saddled for the 
Two Thousand there was a pelting shower, which sadly spoiled 
what is usually the most interesting half-hour of the meeting. 
The racing began with the Prince of Wales’s Stakes, for which 
Eusébe was made first favourite. Maskelyne, the winner of 
the race of the same name of the previous day, was almost as 
much fancied; and Privateer, the only other starter, was also 
supposed to have a fair chance. The course was a long one, being 
more than two miles and a quarter in length; but Maskelyne made 
all the running and won in acanter by fourlengths. Half-a-dozen 
two-year-olds came out for the next race, and Chicard was made 
a strong favourite ; but the race was won by General Wilson, who 
had been the least fancied of the whole batch. We described the 
race for the Two Thousand Guineas last week. It was a dull race 
to an ordinary spectator, although its antecedents had been very 
exciting. There was not much interest taken in the three races 
that followed it. Wood won a hundred-guinea selling plate on 
Lowland Duke for Sir George Chetwynd. The winner was bought 
in for 500 guineas, which apparently made a loss of 300 guineas for 
his owner, as, by the conditions of the race, the winner was to be sold 
for 200/, only. Another selling plate, for which thirteen two-year- 
olds started, was won by Le Notre. Eliacin was made favourite 
for the Stand Stakes, which was the last race of the day ; but Archer 
waited very judiciously with Eastern Empress, and, bringing her to 
the front in the Abingdon Dip, he never allowed her to be headed 
again, and won rather easily by halfa length, Those people who 
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remained to see the last three races came in for a very heavy 
drenching. The rain, the wind, the scratching of Gerald at the 
eleventh hour, and the poorness of the great race itself, all tended 
to ma‘e the Two Thousand day of 1882 one of the most unplea- 
sant ever Inown. 

At last there was a fine day, and after the fuss and the storms 
of the Wednesday, the quiet and the sunshine of the Thursday 
were very acceptable. During the morning some horses belonging 
to the late Lord Wilton and Mr. Etches were sold for good prices. 
A two-year-old filly by Hermit, called Blue Rock, went for 2,300 

ineas, and three other two-year-olds by the same horse brought 
in sums varying from 1,000 to 1,250 guineas. ‘The two five-year- 
olds Cylinder and Toastmaster sold for 1,020 and 810 guineas, but 
old Cradle only realized 270, The racing of the day was not par- 
ticularly exciting. In the first race, Fordham on Vanderhum 
waited with great judgment on Wood, who was riding the Sweet- 
briar filly. Between the Dip and the winning-post Vanderhum 
got the better of his opponent, and won a pretty race by half a 

ength. Then followed a Maiden Riders’ and Apprentices’ Plate. In- 
experienced ati generally manage to upset the calculations of 
the learned, and the race in question was no exception to this rule. 
One of the lads could not manage his horse at the starting-post, 
and there was a long delay in consequence. The rider of the 
favourite, on whom odds were laid, got off too badly to have much 
chance of winning, and a despised outsider, against whom Io 
to 1 had been laid, made the running from start to finish, and 
reached the winning-post eight lengths in advance of the nearest of 
the field. Fordham was successful again in a two-year-old race, for 
which a dozen started. La Belle Henriette, a filly by Rosicrucian, 
was the winner, and she was decidedly the best looking of the 
lot. There was a very severe race for the Selling Stakes that 
followed. The two-year-old, July, won by a neck, Scholastica 
being second, a head only in front of Caucasus, who had been the 
first favourite. The winner had been an extreme outsider. Wood 
won the April Handicap on Exile IL, who ran in a very un- 
generous fashion, and would evidently have preferred being beaten 
to winning, if his jockey had permitted it. Twelve two-year-olds 
came out for the Stud Produce Stakes, which was won by a 
rather small but strong-loined filly by Balfe, named Songless, 
Fordham won a third race on Bulbul in a Biennial, which concluded 
the racing of the day. 

The One Thousand Guineas was unusually interesting because 
Shotover, the winner of the I'wo Thousand, was among the 
starters. After her victory of the Wednesday, she had for a 
short time been actually first favourite for the Derby ; but she soon 
settled down into a good second favourite. Two others starters 
for the One Thousand were St. Marguerite and Nellie, who had 
been in the highest class of two-year-olds of last year. St. 
Marguerite had been, on her best form, within about 4 Ibs. of the 
best of her year; but she had run very indifferently at the late Craven 
Meeting, and she was distrusted in consequence. The very heav 
odds of 4 to I were laid on Shotover, ro to 1 was laid against ad 
of the two fillies St. Marguerite and Nellie, and as much as 40 and 
50 tor was laid against Maritornes, Gaydene, and Actress, When 
the competitors were being saddled for the race, the chances of two 
of the three favourites appeared in some jeopardy ; for Shotover 
managed to get loose, and was about to start off on an expedition 
of her own, quite irrespective of her engagement in the One 
Thousand, when she was fortunately captured. Nellie, after 
showing a good deal of ill temper, broke loose also, and rearing 
straight up fell heavily backwards. At last all the half-dozen 
fillies arrived at the starting post and were sent off on their 
journey, but only the three favourites had anything to do with the 
contest. Nellie, in spite of her fall, made most of the running, but 
she was joined by the two other favourites half way down the 
hill. From this point there was a magnificent race up to the very 
winning-post itself. St. Marguerite and Shotover got a trifle in 
front ot Nellie at the bottom of the bill, and in the dipSt. Marguerite 
gained a little advantage over Shotover; but she seemed to have 
made her extreme effort, and swerved slightly as if in distress. 
Shotover had also had enough of it, and Nellie, too, had run her- 
self out. As the winning-post was passed, St. Marguerite, ridden 
by Wood, was just a neck in front of Shotover, who was ridden 
by Cannon, while Nellie, with Fordham on her back, was but a 
head behind Shotover. A finer finish for the One Thousand 
has rarely been seen. After the race, Shotover for the moment 
went back from 5 to 1 to 20 to 1 for the Derby. The first, second, 
and third in theOne Thousand are by Hermit. St. Marguerite’s dam, 
Devotion, was by Stockwell, and her granddam was by Touchstone. 
The opening race of the day was a dull affair; but there was a 
fine struggle, in the second race, between Red Wolf and Low- 
land Duke, ridden by Fordham and Wood, the former getting the 
best of it by a short head. There was a grand race, too, in the 
Two-year-old Selling Stakes that followed, between two horses 
ridden by the same jockeys, and this time Wood turned the 
tables on Fordham, winning on Alizon, by a neck. The Sweet- 
briar colt had a very hollow victory in the Welter Handicap, 
winning in a canter by three lengths. Then came the One 
Thousand, which we have already noticed, and the day’s proceed- 
ings were wound up by a match, and by a race that was virtually 
a match. In the latter, Archer was riding Merinos, and 
Cannon Milord. Milord made the running until half way up 
the cords, where Archer attempted to challenge upon Merinos; 
but the brute tried to bolt, and absolutely refused to race with his 


opponent. This was lucky for Milord, as he also was exceedingly 
disinclined to race; and at the finish it was not so much a 


question of which horse could contrive to win as of which horse 
could contrive to lose. As it turned out, it was Archer's mount. 
that was clever enough to get beaten. Pebble and Alfonso were. 
ridden in their match by Fordham and Archer. Nearly 2 to r 
was laid on Archer’s mount; but Fordham led throughout on 
Pebble, and won very cleverly by half a length. Although the. 
previous night had been stormy, the weather on the Friday was 
very fine. The jockey Cannon was gent successful, winning 
three races during the day. With a few exceptions, the racing- 
during the week was very indifferent; and, as a whole, the First. 
Spring Meeting could not be called a success. 


REVIEWS. 


FREEMAN’S REIGN OF WILLIAM RUFUS.* 


AY students of history will rejoice that Mr. Freeman has 
been able to carry out the design foreshadowed by him in 
his last volume of the Norman Conquest, of some day completing 
the sketch which he there gave of the reign of William Rufus. 
We have now the finished picture before us—to drop metaphor, 
we have in these two volumes a detailed account of that and part 
of the next reign, forming a worthy sequel to the Vorman Conquest.. 
From Mr. Freeman’s point of view—or rather from one of his 
points of view, for he looks at his subject in many aspects—the. 
period from the accession of William Rufus down to the overthrow 
of Robert of Belléme by King Henry was the time in which was. 
worked out the problem of reconciling the English nation to the 
Norman Conquest, of nationalizing, as Mr. Freeman expresses it,. 
the Conquest and the dynasty which the Conquest had brought 
in. The problem was only not solved under Rufus, because: 
Rufus was morally incapable, not indeed of rising to the situa- 
tion, but of keeping himself there. or one brief space of time, 
when his political perceptions were sharpened by fear and 
self-interest, he did assume the position of an English king, and 
English loyalty responded to his call with a zeal which would 
have touched the heart of any man who was worthy of it. Being 
what he was, Rufus threw his chance away; and, “if he did not. 
strictly become an oppressor of Englishmen as Englishmen, it was 
only because he became the common oppressor and enemy of man- 
kind.” His brother Henry had the same chance, and did not so: 
throw it away. Mr. Freeman has carried the tale down to the 
surrender of Shrewsbury by the rebel Robert of Belléme, because, 
in his view, that event marks the end of the struggle which de- 
cided “ that, though the Norman was to reign in England, he was. 
to reign only by putting on the character of an English king, 
called to his throne by the voice of Englishmen, and guarded 
pa by their loyalty against the plots and assaults of Norman. 
rebels,” 

We shall not waste time and words in praising this book.. 
When we have said that it is worthy of its predecessors, we have: 
said all that is necessary. There are no signs of the weari- 
ness and exhaustion that sometimes mark a continuation. Mr. 
Freeman is as profoundly interested in his work, as decided in 
his views of right and wrong, as minute and careful in work- 
ing out every detail, as ever. The lists of additions and cor- 
rections to each volume show how down to the last moment he 
is on the watch for any fragment of information that may com- 
plete or rectify the statements in the text. Evidently he never 
says to himself, “ Mon siége est fait.” Here too, as in his former 
works, we are struck by the pains he has taken to study the 

round and the buildings which form the scenery of his drama. 

r. Freeman’s standard as to an historian’s duty in this respect is. 
known to be a high one; and if he has ever failed to make himself 
thoroughly acquainted with every inch of the ground, he holds 
himselt bound to acknowledge as much to his readers, and to telk 
them exactly where he has or has not been. Thus he candidly 
confesses, “* Where I feel a real deficiency” of knowledge “is in 
Hampshire.” It is not every writer who, even if he thinks him- 
self deficient in knowledge, can afford to mention the fact. 
Naturally Mr. Freeman is wroth with anything that impedes the 
historian in his topographical studies, with any removal of historic 
landmarks, or destruction of historic relics. He is pathetic on the 
disfigurement of the keep at Carlisle “ by the unhappy use of the 
Castle as a barrack,” though, after all, in its best days, a castle 
must have been something very like a barrack; he is indignant. 
because the remains of the castle of Aberlleiniog are, “after the: 
usual senseless and provoking fashion, masked with trees.” Many 
will sympathize with his wail over the frightful havoc—we use his 
own expressions—undergone by the “ metropolis of Normandy,” a 
havoc which moves him to the pitch of talking of “ the demon of 
modern improvement.” On these points at least, Mr. Freeman is 
a thorough Conservative. Bitterest of all are his lamentations 
over the changes wrought at Le Mans in order to make a road 
from the modern part of the town to the river. “Some conceited 
mayor or prefect,” he says in a note, “ doubtless looks on all this 
brutal destruction as a noble exploit.” Michel Bastien, the ideal 
enlightened Republican of Erckmann-Chatrian, would certainly 
look on it in such a light, at least if we may judge from his re- 


* The Reign of William Rufus and the Accession if Henry the First. 
By Edward A. Freemap, M.A, Hon. D.C.L., LL.D., Honorary Fellow of 
Trinity College. 2 vols. Oxford: atthe Clarendon Press. 1882. 
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marks on Angers:—“ Je n’ai jamais rien trouvé de beau dans ces 
nids & rats, que les gens se donnent l’air d’admirer par désceuvre- 
ment; j’ai toujours mieux aimé le neuf.” 

But we must not let the lively little revelations which Mr. 
Freeman from time to time makes of his own feelings distract us. 
As it is, we shall not be able to do more than indicate the most 
striking points of the book. For eloquence there is, in the nature 
of the subject, not so much scope as there was in the preceding 
work. There is no battle to compare in interest with that of 
Senlac, or even of Stamford-Bridge, no hero to stand by the side 
of Harold or of the Great William. The tale in fact lacks a 
secular hero, though in Anselm we have one of the noblest of 
spiritual heroes. "We learn indeed to admire and love Helias of 
Maine; but his is necessarily episodical, and only indirectly 
concerns England. William Rufus is a striking figure and a 
curious psychological study, but hardly a hero, not even a bad 
one. In spite of his “ magnanimitas” and his chivalry, whether 
in their better or their worse developments, Rufus strikes us 
as having in him a strong dash of vulgarity. Perhaps the 
base blood inherited from the tanner’s daughter came out. In 
his interview with the captive Helias, whom he first jeers at 
and finally abuses, we see this vulgarity of manner, though we 
must admit that in act he behaved like a gentleman on that 
occasion. After Rufus, his brother Henry stands forth as the 
chief character ; but though Mr. Freeman sets before us Henry’s 
claims to honour as the Lion of Justice, “the re-founder of 
the English nation,” the King in whose time, in the em- 
phatic words of the Chronicler, “none durst misdo against 
other,” it is not possible to make him personally lovable. The 
story of his dealings with Conan of Rouen is so well told as to 
leave on the hearer an impression of shuddering disgust which it is 
hard to get over. The Actheling Henry, not as yet King, leads the 
captured Communist—the word is accurate, for Conan had headed 
the movement for establishing a commune—to the topmost story 
of the castle-tower, and thence in cold mockery points out the 
beauties of the landscape and the magnificence of the city below, 
and bids him look how goodly a land it is which he would fain 
have ruled. When the taunted victim, praying vainly for life, 
for shriving-time at least, has drunk deep enough of the bitterness 
of death, Henry with his own hands hurls him headlong from the 
window. Of the death of Rufus Mr. Freeman commits himself to 
no one version, though he discusses all. His reflections on the 
subject are too long to quote in full; but we give a few of the 
most striking sentences :— 

Of all the endings of kings in our long history, the two most impressive 
are surely the two that are most opposite. There is the death of the king 
who fell suddenly in the height of his power, by an unknown hand in the 
thickest depths of the forest ; and there is the death of the king who, fallen 
from his power, was brought forth to die by the stroke of the headsman, 
before the windows of his own palace, in the sight of his people and of the 
sun. The striking nature of the tale is worthy of its long remembrance ; 
but one could almost wish that the name of the supposed actor in the death 
of Rufus had never attached itself to the story. The dark words of the 
Chronicle are in truth more impressive than the tale, true or false, of 
Walter Tirel. Rufus was shot in his hunting from his own men. That is 
enough ; his day was over. A life was ended, stained with deeds which, 
in our history at least, stand out without fellow before or after, but a life 
in which we may here and there see signs of great powers wasted, even of 
momentary feelings which might have been trained into something nobler. 
As it is, the career of William the Red is one of which the kindest words 
that we can say are that he always kept his word when it was plighted in 
a certain form, and that he was less cruel in his own person than many 
men of his time, than some better men than himself. But, however we 
judge of the man, there is but one judgement to be passed on the reign. The 
arrow, by whomsoever shot, set England free from oppression such as she 
never felt before or after at the hand of a single man. 

The chivalrous element in the character of Rufus is perhaps 
insisted on in a somewhat irritating manner. Mr. Freeman enjoys 
girding at “ chivalry” by holding up the Red King as its repre- 
sentative. But he surely need not have gone four centuries out of 
his way to attack the Chevalier Bayard, or, if he did, he might 
have stated the case more fairly. He taxes Bayard with having, 
at the siege of Padua in 1509, “ refused to expose himself to toils 
of war which were too dangerous for any but the base churl ”— 
that is, he refused, on the part of himself and his comrades, to 
mount to the breach intermingled with low-born landsknechts. But 
the refusal was qualified by an offer, which Mr. Freeman alto- 
gether ignores, to lead the way in company with the German 
nobles, And if Bayard’s courage is to be called in question, 
against this incident at Padua must in fairness be set his beha- 
viour at Brescia, where he volunteered himself and his com 

for the first attack, and this on the express ground that the less 
well-armed foot—Mr. Freeman’s “base churis”—would find the 
work too hot for them unsupported. In contrast to Bayard, Mr. 
Freeman cites the worthies of an earlier age, guiltless of chivalry— 
Herlwin pleading the cause of his plundered peasants, Harold 
indignantly refusing to ravage his subjects’ lands. Yet did not 
Bayard display similar feeling when, in an age of cruel and reck- 
less warfare, he set his face against the wanton firing of dwelling- 
houses, and made it his rule to pay his way even “en pays 
de conqueste”? “Dieu ne m’a pas mis en ce monde pour vivre 

de pillage ne de rapine,” he said, when remonstrated with upon 

this last eccentricity, in words which we should assuredly have 

been called upon to admire had they been uttered by Harold. 

“The most truly chivalrous deed ever done,” Mr. Freeman goes 

on to tell us, was the massacre of Limoges. Had this been so, we 

should expect to find the chivalrous Froissart speaking of it with 

approval. In reality, he treats it as indefensible—he cannot tell, 

he says, how the Prince could be so merciless—and he expresses 


the utmost commiseration for the sufferers. But on this subject 
the tone of Mr. Freeman’s remarks irresistibly suggests that in his 
eyes the gravamen of the charge against the Black Prince is, not 
so much that he slaughtered three thousand non-combatants, as 
that he forbore to slaughter three knights whose valour in fighting 
a losing battle had won his admiration. 

To return to the matter in hand, from which Mr. Freeman him- 
self has diverted us, one of the most noteworthy features of the 
book is the careful working out of the trial of the rebel Bishop of 
Durham, William of St.-Calais. The story is perhaps, as Mr. 
Freeman half admits, rather wearisome ; but it is of considerable 
value as illustrating constitutional history. It brings out, too, the 
important fact that it was William of St.-Oalais, and not 
Anselm, who first set the example of appealing to Rome. Atten- 
tion must also be drawn to the account of the diplomatic mission 
to England of Geronto, Abbot of St. Benignus at Dijon, to which, 
says Mr. Freeman, “I have never seen any reference in any modern 
writer whatever.” It is interesting to learn, on the authority of 
Mr. E. O. Waters, “ that there lurks in manuscript a cartulary of 
Colchester Abbey, which contains distinct proof that Henry I. 
spoke English familiarly.” ‘This Mr. Freeman has always con- 
sidered as certain “as anything that rested on mere inference can 
be”; but it is satisfactory to have his belief thus confirmed. 
With his wonted scrupulousness, he is careful to warn us that he 
has not himself consulted the manuscript :— 


In the story, as told me by Mr. Waters, a document partly in English is- 
produced in the King’s presence ; the clerk in whose hands it is put breaks 
down at the English part; the King takes the parchment, and reads and 
explains it with ease. 


The career of that clever scoundrel Randolf Flambard is traced 
at full length. It is to be noted that Mr. Freeman is now inclined 
to doubt whether, as has been generally inferred from an entry in 
Domesday, Randolf had held lands in England as early as the 
reign of the Confessor. There is much that is interesting about 
another man, for whom scoundrel would be but a mild term, the 
fiendish Robert of Belléme, who, Mr. Freeman tells us, bears in 
the traditions of Maine “the frightful surname which has been so 
unfairly transferred to the father of the Conqueror.” Some remains 
of dykes near Robert of Belléme’s castle of Sadnes are still spoken 
of as the work of “Robert the Devil.” Mythologists will be 
grateful for this contribution towards the history of that puzzling 
legendary hero, whose name has by turns been famous in mystery- 
play, in the pages of the Bibliotheque blewe, on the operatic stage, 
and in the annals of the Turf. To turn from the sinner to the 
saint, we should like to say something about Mr. Freeman’s account. 
of the career of Anselm, of whom he takes, as might be expected, 
Dean Church's view, not Dean Hook’s; but our limits forbid. The 
book is a mine of wealth not easily to be exhausted ; and all who 
feel an interest in the history of our land will be grateful to Mr. 
Freeman for this latest of his many contributions to our stores of 
knowledge. 


TRAVELS IN THE SOUDAN.* 


rae great efforts made by Ismail Pasha, while he was Khedive 
of Egypt, to found an African empire were hardly appre- 
ciated here at their full importance, That astute ruler failed by 
undertaking too much. It was impossible for any one man to do: 
all he attempted. It would have taxed the powers of a much more 
gifted mind than his to be supreme at once in every branch of 
administration, or to carry on at the same moment schemes for 
foreign loans, for military expeditions, for vast buildings, for’ 
engineering works, and, above all, for throwing dust in the eyes- 
of those Kuropeans who were supposed to watch his proceedings. 
In adding the Soudan to his dominions Ismail accomplished, or 
nearly accomplished, several different objects, He did not quite 
succeed, for the reason we have indicated. His efforts were 
spasmodic, and the pressure he could put on the province 
was never continuous. But he did contrive to increase enor- 
mously his private possessions, to regulate and tax effectually 
the great trade of the upper Nile; and, while persuading his 
English admirers that he was zealous for the suppression of 
the slave trade, if not of slavery, he managed to turnish his 
army with whole regiments of tractable soldiers at a nominal 
cost, some of which at least was defrayed by benevolent people 
here. The volumes published by Mr. Wilson and Mr. Felkin con- 
tain very straightforward and simple notes on this subject. There 
is a remarkable absence of passion or enthusiasm in Mr. Felkin’s 
narrative. He gives us his own opinion calmly, and, though he 
must be aware that it is not in accordance with that of many of 
his countrymen, he does not argue, but states facts. So long as the 
demand for slaves exists, he says, so long will it be suppli The 
only way to prevent the capture of slaves in the interior is to put 
anend to their sale in Lower Egypt. The slave-trade horrors 
have greatly increased. The price of human beings has risen so 
enormously that the driver does not find it worth his while to 
bestow even the little care he used toshow, but has become utterl 
careless as to the waste of life, since he can get as as 
for one slave now as he used to get for half a dozen. 
“ My own conviction,” says Mr. Felkin, “ is, that all attempts 
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“to prevent the introduction of slaves into Egypt should cease 
until, the moment for real action having arrived, it is 
finally determined to crush the inhuman trade.” At present all 
that is done is to force the caravans to take unfrequented routes, 
by which the sufferings of the slaves are enormously increased, and 
e authorities at Sioot or Aesooan are able to report that “no 
slaves have passed this way.” To justify Ismail’s annexation of the 
Southern and Western Soudan, and, indeed, of the upper Nile 
rovinces in general, is “a point of great delicacy and difficulty.” 
‘The slave-dealers went first. The Khedive’s troops followed, 
ostensibly to curb the misdeeds of the dealers. But, except in the 
province ruled by Gordon Pasha, and now by Emin Bey, the slave 
trade was not suppressed. The Khedive and his Ministers—all the 
authorities, in short—connived at it. The local governors were, 
and indeed are, underpaid, and must depend on “ backsheesh.” 
The traders are willing to pay. Mr. Felkin advocates the 
appointment of European governors. But they would require higher 
salaries, and on the other hand would accept no “ backsheesh.” 
In the present outcry against the employment of Englishmen and 
Frenchmen in Egypt the agitators forget that, though natives can 
be found to do their work quite as well at a lower price, natives 
cannot be found who will be proof against bribery. But, as Mr. 
Felkin observes, putting his finger on the actual spot, before con- 
demning too severely the venality of the lower officials, “ it should be 
remembered that those higher in authority have another and very 
. cogentreason for permitting the continuance of the slave razzias.” 
This, he proceeds to point out, is the fact that “by far the larger 
part of the Egyptian army consists of so-called liberated slaves.” 
It is high time this point should be clearly stated in England, 
and Mr. l’elkin leaves no room for doubt. Where, he asks, can 
the negro regiments in the Egyptian service be recruited if no 
slave caravans are “ captured” to provide the raw material ? “ The 
necessity for such a large army is not at all obvious, for the duty 
of the Egyptian troops ought to be simply the maintenance of 
order throughout the country.” The only reason for keeping up 
an army of defence is the fear of an Abyssinian invasion; but this 
can be avoided by granting to King Johannis a sea border and 
seaport town. “If any one has a right to Massowah, it is the 
English.” We held it during the Abyssinian expedition, and 
Ismail Pasha seized it in the confused time which followed 
our withdrawal. Mr. Felkin tells clearly the story of the rebellion’ 
of Suleyman Bey, the difliculty of Gordon Pasha’s position, the 
defeat of Suleyman by Gessi Pasha, the intrigues of Sebehr Pasha 
at Cairo, the favour shown him by the Khedive, and the device 
of “a nicely graduated series of insults” to compel the resigna- 
tion of a Governor-General who was endangering the very 
existence of the slave trade, At present most of the population 
of Darfoor is “ occupied in providing food and water for the slave 
caravans.” Gessi Pasha, whose loss has been a great blow to 
the prospects of civilization, and whose treatment by the present 
rulers of Egypt shows how completely English abolitionists are 
deceived, wrote in May 1880 that he had been able, with a view to 
testing the producing capabilities of his province, to collect in a 
short time 150 lbs. of caoutchouc ; that he reckoned in the follow- 
ing season on having 4oocwt. of tamarinds; that he knew of a 


whole forest of arrowroot and another of gum-producing trees ; that |: 


cotton succeeded admirably ; and that iron, honey, butter, copper, 

and other articles of merchandise were in abundance. Yet with 

all this wealth of a legitimate kind, the Turkish Pashas who are 

the real rulers of Egypt decree otherwise, and the lives of noble 

men like Gessi are sacrificed by petty intrigues, while slavery, 

with all its attendant horrors, is no nearer abolition than before 
Ismail first began to make his deceptive professions. 

Mr. Ensor’s account of Darfoor and the upper part of Nubia is 
written from an engineer's point of view, but is of importance as 
showing how easily the country may be opened up. Day after day he 
notes the facility with which lines might be laid. His geographical 
and historical chapter is far the best in a book made up of per- 
sonal adventures of no particular interest, told in a turgid and 
would-be comic style, exceedingly difficult to read and some- 
times impossible to understand, Of that portion of Darfoor 
through which he travelled, according to most reports the least 
fertile, he estimated that a sixth part was cultivable, but that only a 
hundredth part of that was actually cultivated. Mr. Felkin says 
the people have no spirit to trade, knowing by old experience 
that any increase of wealth means increased taxation out of all 
proportion to their means. The way in which the slave trade is 
carried on in Kordofan is very clearly indicated. The Greek 
merchant and the Arab who travelled with him on his journey 
from the Court of Mtesa to Egypt “had a great number of 

_ servants.” When the caravan reached Obeid he was astonished 
to find that the Greek had vanished, though his “ servants” re- 
mained. Unfortunately, the local Governor went himself to see 

- after the unpacking of Mr. Felkin’s goods, and inquired as to the 
crowd of people. “It was soon discovered that they were all 
slaves.” ‘The result was in accordance with what we have said. 
“The Mudir,’ we read, “ ordered the women to be married 
and the boys to be trained for soldiers.” Mr. Felkin re- 
peats and summarizes his views in a postscript, written affer 

“reading the book on Colonel Gordon's administration in 

* Cen Africa, and after hearing of the military revolt in 
Cairo, ‘This event confirms him in his opinion of ‘the useless- 
ness of the Egyptian army ; while he is anxious to remove an im- 
pression which has gained ground, that Colonel Gordon's sojourn 
in the Soudan was a failure. It is true, he says, that the slave 


withdrawal it has in some quarters revived, But the example he 
set will not soon be forgotten. “His life and actions were a 
manifest proof that all government is not necessarily cruel, corrupt, 
and tyrannical.” The vast extent of the territory he ruled, and 
the half-hearted support he received from the Turkish pashas at 
Cairo, were immense additions to the difficulties of his task. But 
Mr. Felkin adds, “ The pitiful requests made to us at many places 
on our journey to send him back, prove that his work there was 
not in vain.” Now that Gessi Pasha is dead, only Dr. Emin 
remains, and it is notorious in Egypt that gangs of slaves are beiag 
ured into the country. The appointment of roving consuls may, 
it is hoped, have some effect; but one has only to walk along any 
street in Cairo to see that slavery in its worst and most shocking 
form is patronized by all the Turkish officials, as well as by their 
Arab imitators, who in this and other respects become more 
Turkish than the Turks themselves. 

Mr. Wilson and Mr. Felkin in these volumes may be said to 
traverse a stretch of country which reaches from Zanzibar to 
Cairo. We have dwelt rather upon the latter part of Mr. Felkin’s 
narrative, on account of its immediate interest. But the whole 
work is so carefully executed that without a few words of de- 
scription and praise our review would be very incomplete. In 
1875 Mr. Stanley called attention by a letter to the London papers to 
the promising field for missicnary labour presented by Uganda, the 
kingdom of acomparatively enlightened negro monarch, named Mtesa, 
The Church Missionary Society promptly responded to the appeal, 
and several parties of medical, scientitic, and clerical envoys were 
despatched to Rubaga, Mtesa’s capital. These volumes are an 
account of the countries visited by two of these missionaries, and 
include also the narrative of the journey made by Mr, Felkin with 
the ambassadors sent by Mtesa to the Queen. Mr. Wilson 
describes his two years’ residence at Mtesa’s court, and both he 
and his companion give many amusing particulars of the daily 
life of the King, of his long illness, and of the curious obstacles 
which native customs put in the way of his cure. There are a 
good many little cuts, chiefly from Mr. Wilson’s sketches, and 
three very complete maps. The appendix has a paper on the 
prospects of legitimate trade, a list of plants, and a vocabulary of 
four languages. Besides these notes, there are tables of anthropo- 
logical measurements, and meteorological observations, with other 
particulars of a scientific character ; so that the two volumes, each 
of which is furnished with an index, are not only pleasant to 
read from the varied character of their contents, but have a per- 
manent geographical value. It will be strange, indeed, if before 
long Mtesa’s desire to see Europeans in his dominions is not 
abundantly satisfied. There is nothing especially unhealthy in 
the climate, if the most ordinary precautions are taken. The 
scenery in places must be magnificent. The Waganda people are 
more than semi-civilized, and appear to be the most good-natured 
nation on earth, though they are addicted to drinking, gluttony, 
and tobacco, vices from which we are not perhaps ourselves so 
wholly free as to be able to consider them any proof of barbarity. 


JERROLD'S LIFE OF GEORGE CRUIKSHANK.* 


A R. BLANCHARD JERROLD in his Life of Cruikshank 
has, according to his preface, “endeavoured to present 
George Cruikshank to the reader, not only as he lived and moved 
and worked, but also in the light in which he was held by his 
many friends and his distinguished critics”; and, although the 
author’s work is too frequently marred by carelessness either in 
writing or in revision, or in both, it may be said that he has suc- 
ceeded in putting before his readers a sufliciently vivid picture of a 
man of whom the present generation knows too little. Mr. Jerrold has 
not tried to hide Cruikshank’s faults, among which must be ranked 
the extraordinary delusion which in his later years beset him con- 
cerning his share in the actual authorship of works which he was 
engaged to illustrate; but when we read what the biographer has 
to submit to us concerning the artist’s life and nature and sur- 
roundings, it becomes possible to understand how he fell into 
these strange errors of imagination. Nor is the general impression 
left by Mr. Jerrold’s book a disagreeable one ; we feel, indeed, that 
there were moments in which Cruikshank must have seemed 
almost detestable; but we also feel that they bore (excepting, of 
course, the period of what we have called delusions) but a s 
relation to his whole life, and that it was only natural that the 
people with whom he quarrelled should be ready to show unusual 
forbearance to a man whose occasionally harsh ways were, n0 
doubt, in some measure due to the consciousness of a genius that 
never found its full development, and who had in his composition 
so much that was attractive. Mr. Jerrold divides his biography 
into two epochs, and before actually entering upon his task de- 
scribes “ the Cruikshank of the Regency, the Reform Bill, and the 
dawn of the Victorian epoch ” as 
a roysterer, fond of the pleasures of the world, given to jovial parties, the 
centre of a group of boon companions, and a man who passed many pai 
morrow mornings. But, as his friend Thackeray, who spent many a lively 
evening with him, bears witness, Cruikshank, after his wild youth was 
passed, seldom overstepped the bounds of modesty, and never gave the 
infiuence of his genius to a cause in which he was not a heart and soul 
believer. From the earliest of his “ years of discretion” he used his rare 
gifts as a sacred trust, and never allowed hopes of fortune to tempt him out 
of the simple ways of plain living and high thinking. 


* The Life of George Cruikshank, By Blanchard Jerrold. a vols. 
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Cruikshank, we presently learn, “was the son of Isaac.Cruik- 
shank, a struggling Scotch artist, who never won high fame nor 
commanded rich rewards; a fair painter in water-colours, and a 
successful grotesque etcher, when the satirical grotesque was a 
marketable produce.” Isaae was the son of a Lowlander, who had 
held an appointment in the Customs at Leith, and had married, it 
appears, a Highland girl, the daughter of a naval officer. Isaac's 
wife also was a Scotchwoman. The genius of George Cruikshank, 
who was brought up in London, “budded and blossomed 
betimes. His first pencilling is dated 1799; it was exe- 
cuted in his seventh year! It may be said that his baby 
fingers played with the graving tool,” and, when still a boy, he 
illustrated children’s penny books, and executed valentines, 
Twelfth Night characters, and so forth, for Wallis, Chappell, and 
other publishers. This work, it is to be presumed, was done in 
the house in Dorset Street, Salisbury Square, where the two 
brothers, Robert and George, were brought up—Mungo Park 
being a lodger in the house—until Robert went off to sea as a 
midshipman in the East India Company’s service, to be reported 
lost, and to return after three years to the house in Dorset Street, 
which, after their father’s death, the two brothers continued to 
occupy, in company with their mother and sister. Robert for a 
time did well as a fashionable artist, and his success led to the 
breaking up of the Dorset Street house, when George went to 
Pentonville with his mother and sister, and, “on his marriage, 
removed only a few doors from his old residence, and at 22 and 23 
Amwell Street he remained during the thirty most brilliant years 
of his life.” In 1817 or 1818 we find him working for William 
Hone; and it was at this time that he executed the striking 
design of ‘‘ A Bank-Note not to be Imitated,” which is reproduced 
in Mr. Jerrold’s volumes, and with which many of our 
readers are doubtless familiar. What is very curious to note 
in this connexion is that, just as he was persuaded that 
he was the originator of Oliver Twist and the Tower of London, 
so also, as Mr. Jerrold puts it, with an astounding disregard of 
meaning and grammar, to this “ Bank-Note” “he was wont to 
revert to the end of his life with infinite satisfaction, because he 
attributed to it the withdrawal of Bank of England one-pound 
notes, and consequently to ‘the punishment of death’ for such 
offence.” Carelessness of this kind is amazing, the more 
so when it is observed that for four pages before this startling 
sentence no offence of any kind has been mentioned or alluded to. 
However, Cruikshank firmly believed that his design put an end 
to the issuing of one-pound bank-notes, and to the infliction of 
capital punishment for the offence of forging them. Indeed he 
headed a characteristic letter which he wrote on the sub- 
ject in 1875, “How I put a Stop to Hanging.” For Hone 
Cruikshank continued to work for some time, and in 1823 his name 
was well known enough to form the subject of an article in 
Blackwood by Protessor Wilson, who observed that “ it is high 
time that the public should think more than they have hitherto 
done of George Cruikshank; and it is also high time that George 
Cruikshank should begin to think more than he seems to have 
done hitherto of himself. Generally speaking, people consider 
more—a free- 
handed, comical young fellow, who will do anything he is paid 
for, and who is quite contented to dine off the proceeds of a 
“@Qeorge IV.’ to-day, and those of a ‘Hone’ or a ‘Cobbett’ to- 
morrow. He himself, indeed, appears to be the most careless creature 
alive, as touching his reputation. He seems to have no plan— 
almost no ambition—and, I apprehend, not much industry.” Here 
probably the ingenious Christopher was wrong, but his article 
was not the less a singularly kindly and appreciative, even enthu- 
siastic, one. He went on to give the artist “a sight of good ad- 
vice”; and coming to the “ Points of Humour,” then lately pub- 
lished, he said that it was “ without doubt the first thing 
that has appeared since the death of Hogarth. Yes, Britain 
possesses once more an artist capable of seizing and im- 
mortalizing the traits of that which I consider as by far the 
most remarkable of our national characteristics—the Humour of 
the People. Lx pede Herculem; the man who drew these things 
is fit for anything. Let him but do himself justice, and he must 
take his place inter lumina Anglorum.” 

The opinion here expressed as to Cruikshank’s capabilities 
was, and is, shared by other competent judges; and it can 
only be regretted that, much as he did to delight the world 
and to convince those who have eyes to see of his genius, 
he yet never did all, or nearly all, that which with ditlerent 
training and in different circumstances he might almost with- 
out doubt have accomplished. On his work of the period 
= referred to—between 1826.and 1830—Mr. Jerrold himself 

some interesting remarks, to the etlect that the artist’s full 
strength can only be estimated upon an examination of the sum 
of the minor work that he executed in profusion at this time. ‘ He 
never made one poor little idea stand alone, as the practice 
is in the comic or satirical cartoons of the present day.” 
(It is not so, by the way, in, at any rate, Mr. Linley 
Sambourne’s. work.) ‘ His: caricatures, as well as his serious 
pictures, abound in admirable byplay.. His power of concen- 
trating interest is unmatched. His chairs and tables speak. There 
is life in every accessory. . . « Hewas so full of life himself— 
a hornpipe-dancer in his eighty-fourth year—that in spite of him 
he infused it into everything he touched. . . . A scrimmage 
by him inclines the beholder to lift his arm to protect himself. 

hen he leads off a dance upon copper you involuntarily hum a 
jig. When ais craracters are merry you leugh outright with 


them.” Not long after this passage we come upon a note from 
Cruikshank to the late Mr. Hotten, explanatory of the admirable 
drawing here reproduced of the giant Bolster striding six miles 
from the Beacon to Carn Brea, and this note again awakens regret 
that the genius which informed Cruikshank’s work never received 
the training which might have given him pre-eminence in a wider 
field than he was able as it was to cover. “The first time,” he 
wrote in 1865, “ that I put a very large figure in perspective was 
about forty years back, in illustrating that part of Paradise Lost 
where Milton describes Satan as 


Prone on the flood, extended long and large, 
ay floating many a rood, 


This I never published, but possibly I may do so one of these 
da 8. ” 


Presently we come to a chapter concerning that delightful bool, 
Three Courses and a Dessert, which is now remembered more for 
Cruikshank’s illustrations than for William Clarke’s capital stories 
and sketches; and a succeeding chapter tells us, by way of 
reminder of Clarke’s well-deserved reputation in his own day, that 
it was after they found Clarke unable to accept an engagement 
that Messrs. Chapman and Hall bethought them of apply- 
ing to Dickens to write the letterpress for an illustrated 
monthly work. From this point we enter upon the subject of 
the strange claims already referred to, which Cruikshank put 
forward to a considerable share in the authorship of various 
popular works on which he was engaged as illustrator. The subject 
is not a pleasing one, but it could not possibly be avoided in a Lite 
of Cruikshank, and Mr. Jerrold may be congratulated on the dis- 
cretion which he has shown in dealing with it. 

The first epoch of Cruikshank’s life, which is carried well into 
the second volume, ends with a chapter which has much interest, 
headed ‘‘ Cruikshank Described by His Friends,” and the various 
descriptions serve well to complete and confirm the vivid impression 
which Mr. Jerrold has already managed to give usof the man. In 
the second epoch we have a full account of the temperance crusade 
which in his later years the artist took up with the same eager 
conviction and confidence that belonged to him in everything that he 
put his hand to. As to this, and as to that curious work the 
“ Triumph of Bacchus,” Mr. Jerrold justly remarks: —*‘ Think what 
would have become of the neglected or forgotten humourist if, 
when the mere laughing public had turned away from him to 
Leech and Doyle, and Tenniel and Du Maurier, he had not been fired 
with the ardour of an apostle in the cause he had taken up. His 
Almanac had failed for lack of readers; and David Bogue 
had thrown up Cruikshank’s Magazine after the second number, 
convinced that the artist had outlived his public. His ambition 
to become a painter was mercifully renewed, with the renewal of 
his health and mind, through temperance.” The ambition came, 
it is true, to little; and indeed it could not have been supposed 
that it would come to much in itself; but its effect was of the 
happiest kind upon the artist, who, born in 1792, died only four 
years ago, and to whom Mr. Jerrold has paid a tribute in two 
volumes which, with all their faults, are decidedly readable. Mr. 
Jerrold’s extraordinary indifference to grammar is partly explained 
when we find him quoting with approbation this sentence—en- 
tirely consisting of verbless nominatives—from Mr. Wedmore :— 
“ As time went on apace, neither the passage of time itself, nor 
the hard work which crowded the days of his maturity in art, nor 
the comparative neglect of the later years, when Cruikshank, no 
longer quite in the movement of the day, was solaced by visits in 
the Hampstead Road, chiefly of a very few who were collectors of 
his work, or of some stray humourist still faithful and confident 
in the achievement of so many years ago.” And we are the less 
inclined to be severe upon Mr. Jerrold’s ignorance of, or indiffer- 
ence to, style, and upon the carelessness which has passed such mis- 
prints as “ ninth provoking group” and “ Rabalaisian,” because 
Mr. Jerrold in his preface gives a modest enough estimate of his 
own work. This work will certainly be useful to any one who 
takes in hand a serious biography of the artist whom we have 
seen compated by able judges to Hogarth, whose designs, 
humorous and tragic, have given delight to countless admirers of 
three generations, and whose collected works are stowed away in 
the corner of one of the galleries of a London show. 


CHESS.* 


HESS is distinguished from all other games in the world by 

the capabilities which it possesses of scientific development. 
It possesses this element, indeed, only incidentally as it were, and 
not as one of its primary qualities ; and this is as it should be, for 
a game would cease to be a game if it became too scientific. 
Whether our game be chess, or whist, or cricket, or some minor 
amusement, the end and object of it must be to put the human 
faculties on the stretch through the motive of rivalry, and to 
render them supple, swift, and strong. This is equally true 
whether the faculties be bodily or mental, whether they concern 


* A Complete Guide to the Game of Chess, from the Alphabet to the 
Solution and Construction of Problems. By H. ¥. L. Meyer, Chess Con- 
tributor to the “Boy’s Own Paper,’ &c. London: Griffith & Fuarran. 
1882. 

Chess Practice: being a Condensed and Simplified Record of the Actual 
bag in the Finest Games played up to the present time, §c. By H. KE. 

rd, Amateur Chess Champion, &c. London: Sampson Low & Co 
1882. i 
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the accurate direction of a muscle, a keen, ready, and observant 
eye, @ tenacious memory, or the swift perception of intellectual 
selations. Whatever the nature of the game may be, its value 
as a game is lost if victory in it can be secured by any — 
ratus of knowledge accumulated beforehand. We do not doubt, 
indeed, that a not inconsiderable number of chessplayers tacitly 
think that such valuable works as Staunton’s Chessplayer’s Hand- 
book are meant to provide them with ready-made knowledge, 
purchasable for mere coin of the realm; but we are sure 
that no good player is of this number, and such players always 
fail at the pinch. In chess, as in other practical matters, it 
is as great an error to have too much book knowledge as too 
little; probably, indeed, a greater error, because it is less easily 
remedied. It is probable, indeed, that here, as in other similar 
cases, there is a certain amount of knowledge suitable for each 
particular person, being the maximum which he can serviceably 
carry; and, as this is a point which has to be settled by each 
person separately for his own particular case, it is at once seen that 
a purely scientilic treatment of chess is impossible. 

But, as we began by saying, chess has its scientific element never- 
theless, and it has it in a way quite unequalled by any other game. 
Were Philidor to come to life again, he would be at once surprised 
and delighted at the number of beautiful combinations that have 
been discovered in the game since his time. The penetrating 
power, the compass and the variety, of such methods of attack in 
chess as the Evans or the Scotch gambit, is not diminished by the 
fact that they are valueless in the hands of players who know 
them only by rote, and have not mastered their secret. Yet when 
we say that they are valueless in the hands of inferior players, it 
must not be forgotten that many can appreciate those great strokes 
of skill which they could- not themselves execute; so that the in- 
terest of chess spreads far beyond the circle of the élite, and 

ovelties which it required the genius of an Anderssen or a 

orphy to discover may be sources of enjoyment to many to 
whom those distinguished performers could have given a couple 
of Rooks. 

The varied and fascinating treatise of Mr. Meyer is animated 
throughout by a full sense of the latent capabilities of chess, and 
its power of development. In one point indeed we hardly agree 
with him. His enthusiasm for chess as a study is so great that 
he is a little inclined to throw a slur by comparison on its original 
character as a game, or conflict between antagonists. Hence, out 
of all the ways in which the intellect of the chessplayer may exert 
itself, Mr. Meyer gives the palm to the construction and solution 
of problems. Here we can hardly go along with him. Other- 
wise we have nothing to urge against his admiration of that most 
delightful form of amusement. Mr. Meyer’s ardour for the cause 
of problems is so great that we cannot refrain from quoting some 
of the passages in which he expresses it :— 

The purest enjoyment we consider to be the composition of a problem, for 
thus is produced “a thing of beauty,” which in the words of Keats “ is a 
joy for ever.” Moreover, the solution of a problem is a source of much 
pleasure to many. The amusement in a game should not be based upon 
the notion of defeating an opponent, but of producing fine and successful 
combinations. This should be the true spirit of chess play. 

And again :— 

Sometimes beautiful combinations occur in games, but perfect beauty 
can only be found in problems. Here we have the field tor invention, and 
here we express the originality, the difficulty, and the purity of an idea. 
Here we wish to satisfy the highest desire of the human breast; the 
realization of the beautiful. By virtue of this quality chess may rank 
with the fine arts. 

Some players, when once they had perceived a special art in the problem, 
gave up the playing of games, and spent their time in composition. ‘These 
stg adopted a higher and purer kind of enjoyment. Some other players 

ave essayed composition, but found it so difficult that they had to give 
it up in despair, and content themselves with ordinary play. 


With much of this we can entirely go along. Most true 
is it what Mr. Meyer says of the artistic beauty of a chess 
problem. Those delicate strokes, those varied and unexpected 
combinations, of which he has given us such a store in the 
present volume, are indeed worthy of the highest intellectual 
admiration. But we cannot go along with him in his disparage- 
ment of games, The game, we must maintain, still takes prece- 
dence of the problem. We ask, Is swiftness of action to be ac- 
counted as no merit among the qualities which entitle men, 
and therefore which entitle chessplayers, to admiration? Swift- 
ness of action has no part in the construction of a problem; very 
much the reverse, teste Mr. Meyer himself. He tells us that the 
gradual construction of a problem “ may go on from week to week, 
tor months or years, and be successful, or may lead to an abandon- 
ment of the idea altogether.” Now in a game such slowness is out 
-of the question, The player ofan ordinary game of chess (weexclude 
games by correspondence) has to make his move in the s of 
-# few minutes; his intellectual faculties must be all on the stretch ; 
and is there not something in this that better corresponds with the 
conditions of life, that has more similarity to the decisions which 
/we have to make in our everyday career, than there is in the long, 
slow, refined meditation which produces a chess problem? Then, 
too, daring, which has but a little share in the making of a pro- 
“blem, has very much to do with merit and with victory in games. 
‘Shall 1 venture this bold stroke? is a question which the player 
-of a game has Nor ap a | to ask himself; the problem composer 
never. And lastly (and this is perhaps even the most important 

int of superiority in the game), whereas the problem, like a single 

tle in war, takes in only a few strokes—decisive and powerful, 
indeed, but still limited in extent—the game, like a campaign, 


demands the faculty of patient preparation and reserve over a 

field of action, while plans are being matured, and while it is as. 
yet uncertain what precise form the conflict will take. In truth,. 
the enthusiasm for problems, as for other ornaments of our state of 
civilization, is one which, though good in itself, requires not to be- 
made supreme. Who knows but that if Mr. Meyer's advice be 
followed, the fine chessplayer may sink to the level of that now. 
discarded product of nature, the senior wrangler ? 

Putting aside this fundamental point of difference, we go 
along very harmoniously with Mr. Meyer in the general run 
of his ideas. He takes a broad survey of the field of chess,. 
and ventures on some bold proposals. The most audacious 
undoubtedly is the revolutionary project of allowing moditica- 
tion in the initial position of the pieces and pawns. It ap- 
pears that players have actually been found with nerve enough. 
(not to use a stronger term) to interchange the position of the- 
King’s Bishop and Queen’s Knight at the beginning of the game, 
and even to put some of the pawns into the tirst row, which has. 
hitherto been reserved for their betters! The diagram in p. 85 of 
Mr. Meyer's book will, we are afraid, cause the hair of many a 
chessplayer to stand on end. We hope it does not portend the 
approaching downfall of the House of Peers, But we dare say 
those who lived at that remote time when the powers of the Queen: 
were enlarged from her very limited range of a two-square leap. 
along each diagonal to their present magnificent extent, thought 
that chess was being ruined by the alteration; whereas it was 
really only at the beginning of the full splendours of its career. So 
let us hope that even if Mr. Meyer’s novelties should take root and 
grow, chess may not be radically injured by them. Again, Mr. 
Meyer introduces a new and briefer notation for the squares and 

ieces; his notation for the squares is the one in use in Germany, 

ussia, and other Continental countries, and it appears to: 
us an improvement on our own; his notation for the pieces is 
one of quite recent invention, and we could only recommend 
it in part. Mr. Meyer indicates the King by K, the 
Queen . L, the Rook by M, the Bishop by N, thé Knight by O, 
and the pawn by P. It appears to us that some such recognized 
universal mark for each of the pieces severally is likely to be very, 
useful where (as in ordinary records of a game) we are avowedly 
using abbreviations. But Mr. Meyer goes beyond this, and habitu- 
ally throughout his book speaks of the L or the O, as if L and Q 
were recognized English nouns. We think this a great pity, and 
sure, if persisted in, to rob chess of its most picturesque and 
cherished associatiuns. In another point he is a decided reactionary,. 
and in our opinion rightly so; he regards the common practice of 
allowing a plurality of Queens (through the coronation of pawns 
that have advanced to their eighth square) as contrary to the 
genius of chess. He would never permit such a pawn to ex- 
changed for any officer that had not actually been taken in the 
course of the game; should there be no such officer, he would 
compel the pawn always to remain a pawn. This may seem a 
harsh rule, and the point is one not very easy of decision; but in 
principle we cannot but think that Mr. Meyer is right. 

We have already expressed our sense of the merit of Mr. Meyer’s- 
collection of problems, which he has gathered together from com- 
posers of very various ages and countries. As always ought to be- 
the case, they form a —— (generally speaking) trom the 
easy to the hard; some being adapted for beginners, others only 
for the most advanced and skilful players. We have a few criti- 
cisms to make on them. Problem No. 67 is the only one in which 
we have detected anything of the nature of a slip, though a 
slight one; that is, it admits of an alternative solution. It is a 
six-mover, and begins in Mr. Meyer’s solution by White moving 
his Queen to her Knight's eighth, the succeeding moves being very. 
a and effective. But it can equally be solved in six moves 
by White, at his first move, moving his Queen to her own third 
square; after which Black has a choice of replies, of which we 
have only space for the two following :— 

WHITE. BLACK. 
1. B to K’s 7th. 
2. Pawn becomes a Queen 
(check). 
3. Cannot avert mate in three: 
imnore Moves. 


2. Queen takes B. 
3. K. to Q Kt’s 3rd. 


or 
Bto KR 4th. 

2. K to Q Kt’s 3rd. 2. B to K B’s and (check). 

3 K to Q B's 3rd. 3. Has no resource. 

The original position, which we give for the sake of our readers). 
isas follows:—White. King at Q R 3rd, Queen at K Kt 3rd. 
Black, King at Q Kt 8th, Bishop at Q’s 8th, Pawn at Q B 7th.. 
Again, we a little demur to problem No. 48 being assigned to 

. A. Shinkman in the body of the book ; it is really, as is stated in 
the solutions, only a slightly altered form of the celebrated and in-- 
genious Indian problem by “ Shagird.” Mr, Shinkman can spare ity. 
for he is the author of the most beautiful two-mover we ever saw 
(No. 5). And lastly, Mr. Meyer's characterization of his “end ~ 
games” (which are really problems) does not appear to us- 
always correct; thus in Nos. 15, 16, 18, beneath which Mr. 
Meyer puts “ White to move and draw,” the real difficulty of 
the position is with Black; on the other hand, in No. 17, beneath 
which Mr. Meyer puts “ Black to play and draw,” it is White who- 
is in the real difficulty, and who has to play those striking and. 
ingenious moves without which Black would effect an immediate- 
checkmate. 

We have left ourselves little space to speak of Mr. Bird’s book ;. 
and now we can only say that it is fully worthy of his reputation 
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as a chess-player, and a most useful guide to the openings, a branch 
of chess analysis which Mr. Meyer does not seem particularly to 
favour. The peculiarity of Mr. Bird’s book is that he never gives 
any form of opening that has not occurred as part of an actual 
e (the players being always mentioned). In both the books 
ae us, the diagrams illustrative of remarkable situations that 
have occurred in actual play are of great interest. We are sorry 
to see that Mr. Bird says in his ra remarks (which by the 
way are rather too long) that “the chivalry of the game has 
sensibly diminished” during the last few years, and that “ chess 
has unfortunately come to be regarded by those assuming control 
of it from quite a business aspect.” 
Both the books before us are very well and clearly printed, and 
errors of the press, though not quite absent from either, are few 
and unimportant, 


CORBIE’S POOL.* 


HE author of Atleen Ferrers and of a number of other stories 
has made considerable progress as a novelist. Her cha- 
racters are still rather stiff in their conversation, with an in- 
clination to talk “ like a printed book,” and the whole tone of the 
work is somewhat prim. Miss Morley does her very best to avoid 
this fault. Her heroine is even described (falsely and maliciously) 
as a distinguished “ bear fighter.” Miss Morley also introduces a 
cricket match ; but she is no Miss Mitford, and regards the game 
from the “ subjective standpoint ” (as some scientific persons say) of 
a lady who is bored by, and who has never understood this 
noble pastime. Perhaps this is better than making gross, palpable 
’ blunders, and we remember that one even of Miss Mitford’s boys 
threw a cricket ball one hundred and fifty yards. The primmest 
of Miss Morley’s characters is a gallant warrior, Colonel Myddleton, 
than whom we have met no martialist more correct, proper, and 
demure. The most Evangelical soldiers are wont to have their 
moments of weakness, when the old Adam gets the better of them. 
But Colonel Myddleton never does or says anything to prevent us from 
regarding him with the distant respect and regard due toa maiden 
lady of good family and unimpeachable conduct. ‘There is a 
rowdy young wretch in the tale, one Dick Brandon, the brother 
of the heroine. He is only distantly, and, as it were, casually, 
connected with County Families (“of whom,” as many of our 
author’s people seem to think, “is the Kingdom of Heaven’’), 
and so he is permitted to get drunk at the cricket match—on 
cider cup, we presume. This miscreant, who somehow managed 
to buy surreptitiously a large racing stable, and purposed to 
run horses as “ Mr. Hazlewood,” is kept in the background 
under an awful cloud. We think regretfully how Mr. Payn 
would have revelled in the iniquities of Dick Brandon and 
“exposed his cui bono,” as the Baboo journalist said of Sir 
George Campbell, “in all its naked hideousness.” We should 
have been allowed to look into Dick’s * book,” which must have 
been a fearful and wonderful one; and the secrets of his cele- 
brated racing-stable would have been no secrets for the studious. 
But Dick (and we ought not to regret it) is kept in the back- 
ground, though his “doubtful ebriety” (as the lady grammarian 
called it) caused his sister on one occasion to drive a drag full of 
cricketers home from a match, whereby hung various scandals. 
We are also introduced to a fast family called Chaloner, who live 
ia a ruinous old manor-house, where the children are terrified at 
night by owls and by bad copies “after Snyders.” So it must be 
admitted that, in spite of the impeccable Colonel Myddletcn, Miss 
Morley has done her best to make her story lively, and to meet 
the demands of an age which reads “horrid but convenient ” 
society papers. In all these matters her attitude is one of conscious 
disapproval, which is highly to be commended. 

Not only does Miss Morley try to live up to the age, so to 
speak, but she has contrived a plot which, if improbable, yet 
shows very considerable ingenuity. She has managed to make 
the course of true love run the reverse of smooth in a manner 
not unprecedented in novels, but certainly unexpected in this par- 
ticular story. We doubt whether most readers, however ex 
rienced and sagacious, will detect in the first volume the direction 
in which events are tending. As a good plot is a rare thing, and 
as Miss Morley’s plot may relatively be called good, we find it 
difficult to indicate the nature of the tale without spoiling the in- 
terest. We may explain, however, the relations in which the chief 
persons stand to each other, and there is no harm in describing the 
old legend which Miss Morley works into her story. This work- 
ing in of an old legend of an hereditary curse has, we fear, gone 
out of fashion. To believe in hereditary curses (apart from that 
of acriminal or too convivial inherited tendency), one must also 
believe that Heaven, in a special manner, has its eye upon county 
families. There is a Scotch house whose members affect to believe 
that a great treasure of gold is hidden somewhere on their estates, 
A young lady of the family was explaining to another young lady 
that, when the profane outsider attempted to dig for the treasure, 
he was promptly interrupted and put to rout by a violent thunder- 
storm, ‘‘Then you really suppose,” said the other and, perhaps, 
over-educated maiden, “ that the atmospheric laws of the universe, 
not to mention the cosmic gas, are deranged for the special benefit 
of your uncle?” ‘his certainly seems a hard thing to believe, and 
the legend, invented or borrowed by Miss Morley, also taxes our 
credulity. 


* Corbie’s Pool. By Susan Morley. London: Richard Bentley & Son. 


Corbie’s Pool, which gives the name to the novel, was a deep 
black hole on the estate of a Mr, Leigh. As Alice Brandon, the 
daughter of a hardy but low-born ironmaster, was walking with 
Colonel Myddleton Teside the pool, he unfolded the ancient super- 
stitious legend of the place. ‘Several centuries ago,” at a date 
when, according to Miss Braddon, “ anything ht happen,” 
there was a certain Sir Brian Radclytfe, and Sir Brian had a 
daughter, Alix. Like A2gyptus in the myth, Sir Brian insisted: 
that Alix should marry her cousin; and, like the fifty daughters 
of Danaus, Alix refused to do so, and ran away. She concealed 
herself in a cave, which could easily be entered when the river was 
low. Now Alix not only did not love her cousin, but she did love 
young Randal Chester, and sent young Randal exclusive informa- 
tion about her hiding-place. Before Randal could reach her, the 
water had come down in spate and flooded the cave. Randal 
suggested to Sir Brian Radclyffe to dam the stream above the 
cave, and extricate the girl; but Sir Brian merely threw Randal 
into a dungeon. Alix’s dead body was taken out of the cave 
when the water went down; Randal’s father made private war 
on Sir Brian; and, as for Randal, he went crusading. A cross 
was cut in the cave; and it was very unlucky for any girls de- 
scended from the Radclyfies to see the cross, only visible whea 
the water is very low :— 
Each daughter of Sir Brian’s line 
Who sees the Lady’s Cross and Shrine 
Must look for sorrow, pain, and strife, 
For early death or troubled life. 

So the prophecy went. 

All this legend, at the moment when it was told by Colonel} 
Myddleton to Alice Brandon, seemed to have no bearing on the 
story. In the first place, the cross was not visible, the water being 
too high. In the second place, Alice was only the daughter of a 
pushing and most frankly snobbish ironmaster. But, as tho 
Colonel and Alice were wandering round the rock, the water 
suddenly fell, the way into the cave was laid open, Alice passed 
over, and had a good view of the ominous cross. Here Miss 
Morley introduces a good and well-managed incident. The sink- 
ing of the level of the brook was accounted for by a probable and 
natural accident which dammed the beck higher up the stream. 
When the momentary stoppage was removed, the beck hurried 
down in flood, and, but for the gallant Colonel, Alice would have 
been drowned. As it was, she received some injuries, and had to 
be nursed for some days in the house which she was visiting. 
During those days she examined old papers and county histories, 
and learned what they had to tell about the legend of Corbie’s 
Pool. By a singular but not impossible concurrence of events, 
she discovered that she herself, by the mother’s side, descended 
from the luckless Radclyffes, and that the curse, if curse there 
were, must come upon her, There is a passage of considerable 
humour in which Alice determines to keep the secret of her 
ancestry from her father :—“ If the story were told to any one, it 
must be public property to the two families ; and Alice’s imagina- 
tion immediately showed her the page of Burke where the ‘ con+ 
cocted pedigree’ would be perpetuated. She saw the statement 
of her father’s marriage with ‘Mary, elder daughter of Laurence 
Carr, Esq., of Tynesgate, by his iage with Ivan, only child of 
Brian Radclyffe,’ and so on and on into all the Radclyffe and 
Sylvester ramifications, with a total suppression of pedlar’s packs, 
mills, and music lessons.” The pedlar’s pack referred to was borne 
by Brian Radclyffe, Alice’s forefather, who fell from his high estate 
in consequence of the changes and chances of “ the Forty-five,” 
and of the baleful influence of the Lady's Cross. 

Here, then, we have poor Alice, the all-accomplished girl, 
equally skilled in “ fast” and intellectual exercises, with a curse 
upon her youthful head. ew persons in modern novels have this 
excuse for their failings, or this cause for their misfortunes, Alice 
had two friends—a rather mysterious Mme. d’Yffiniac, a painter 
and poet, and Colonel Myddleton, an elderly but still not unattrac- 
tive, though by no means impassioned, warrior. How these two 
people, between them and unintentionally, brought “ sorrow, pain, 
and strife,” and “ troubled life,” upon Alice, in accordance with the 
terms of the legendary prediction, the reader of Miss Morley’s 
tale will find much entertainment in learning for himself or her- 
self, We do not propose to reveal the secret of the plot. But we 
may hint that the Colonel (who, after all, had meant no harm) 
was properly punished in the end by an alliance with a stoutish 
lady, a lady of whom “there was too much” for the Colonel's 
taste. As to the drawing of character, Alice, the heroine; 
with her superficial hardness, a callousness caused by the rubs 
of society, and with her real tenderness and unselfishness, is 
very well described. There is a terrible mischief-making Mrs. 
Carr, who to the airs of a fine lady and the moral pretensions 
of a self-deceived hypocrite unites the most utter want of tact 
and the temper of a fish-fag. Some scenes with the Chaloner 
children are natural and touching. Mr. Brandon is almost too 
frank a snob, but the conclusion by no means leaves the heroine 
and the reader in absolute gloom and depression. On the 
whole, Miss Morley’s new book, though a little long in places, 
is ingenious, interesting, and, to a praiseworthy extent, original: 
It may be urged that the secret of the relations of certain cha- 
racters in the a on which —— turns, could not really have 
been concealed. The ——s ways on the point of discovery, 
and there is something bordering on the farcical in the way in 
which one character slips round a convenient corner just as 
another, on whom everything depends, is approaching. But allow- 
ances must be made for a novelist with a plot. Plots are never 
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uite probable; there are always some hitches, and Miss Morley’s 
t is as good as, or better than, those of her rivals in fiction. 
e can confidently recommend Corbie’s Pool to every one whose 
taste is not jaded by a preference for Ouida. If we objected to 
Mrs. Carr's violence of language and general rudeness as im- 
probable in a fine lady, many people who had known fine ladies 
ust as violent might lift up their testimony against us. And if 
hy a’ Yffiniac be deemed an improbable character, we can but 
say that many emancipated women hold her ideas, “ in word,” 
as Thucydides says, though few act on them when it comes to 
deeds 


BISSET’S SHORT HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH 
PARLIAMENT.* 


_ these days of short histories of everything, a short history of 
the English Parliament must needs come among the rest. The 
fact that of all historical subjects this is the one that can least 
afford to be reduced to the dimensions and something of the form 
of an almanac would be no obstacle. There is, therefore, nothing 
very original in Mr. Bisset’s attempt in itself, and yet he has con- 
trived to give his book a distinct originality. It is not that he 
advances any new or peculiar views. His originality is an 
originality entirely sui generis. He has contrived to write a hun- 
dred and eighty-nine pages of a book called A Short History of 
the English Parliament, and in the course of them to say nothing 
about his subject. Something there is about the Parliament, such 
as reflections on the excellence of such an institution, but of its 
history there is nothing. By this bold method the field is left 
clear for Mr. Bisset on things in general. 

In the course of his widely sweeping survey Mr. Bisset touches 
upon many things, from the moral character of the first Napoleon 
to the genealogy of the Bassets of Weldon and elsewhere. Indeed, 
questions of pedigree occupy not & little of his attention. He 
begins with one and returns to it continually. It is naturally 
very attractive to him, for it requires nothing for its alequate 
discussion but rhetoric. This useful chopping-block, which Mr, 
Bisset uses as Quilp did his fi head, is the folly and sinfulness, 
or the sinful folly, of those who boast of a descent from pirates, 
The objects of his sarcasms are not those, if there be any such, 
who are proud of numbering the famous Avery or the more famous 
Kidd among their ancestors. They are the now nearly extinct 
race who are wont to inform the world complacently that they 
came over with the Conqueror. Mr. Bisset hasa vehement dislike 
to all conquerors, and it is they whom he calls pirates, He begins 
by attacking his enemy boldly in front :— 

There was a time, or rather there were times—for Thucydides, as well as 
later writers, records the fact—when the business of a robber by land or 
sea was reckoned an honourable calling ; when, in the words of a writer 
older than Thucydides, the tabernacles of robbers prospered. ‘The head 
robber or pirate captain was usually a man of ‘royal strain” or “ royal 
seige.” It had been from the beginning of time, at least from the earliest 
records or traditions that have come to us, the received opinion that the only 
worshipful person was the man of rapine and blood, and that quiet industry 
was the mark of a coward and slave. In short, the robber or pirate was a 
gentleman, a gentleman rover, and his captain a sea-king—the merchant 
a pedlar, the labourer a serf or villain, 

This style of beginning is hopeful. It seems to promise a 
constitutional history on the good old lines of Augustin Thierry, 
in which we shall be shown how the mother of Parliaments owed 
her existence to the long struggle between the Norman and the 
Saxon—beginning with the Conquest and continued to the recent 
failure of a crisis over the Lords’ Committee, Lord Salisbury to 
take the part of Norman, and Mr. Gladstone of Saxon, in the last 
scene of the century-long drama. It is so long since we have en- 
joyed the fun of seeing the descendants of successful Englishmen 
of the sixteenth and later centuries called Norman robbers that it 
would have been quite a pleasant little revival to come across 
some more of the rhetoric which was so common in the congenial 
columns of Punch some forty years ago. Mr. Bisset does not give 
us that pleasure. He starts off at once on a quite irrelevant little 
side issue, and devotes several pages to snarling at Lord 
Macaulay's description of the family of Hastings of Daylesford as 
ancient and illustrious. In order to show what sort of man it was 
from whom the Hastings claimed to descend he quotes largely from 
the poem of Count Witikind. Whole pages are filled with repe- 
titions of the good old commonplace that when a man seizes a 
country we call him a conqueror, and when he picks a pocket we 
call him a thief. In short, Mr. Bisset is the sort of person who sees 
no difference between the Buccaneers and the Pilgrim Fathers. 
They both went to America in ships; they both took a great deal 
of what they had no right to, except the right of the strongest; 
therefore they are just the same kind of persons. The making of 
@ pack-saddle and the sewing of a shirt are equally matters of 
stitches ; what, then, is the difference ? y 

In this philosophical way Mr. Bisset keeps up a running com- 
ment on things in general in chapters headed with the names of 
important periods in the history of the English Parliament. He 
holds forth on the subject of “ upstarts” and pirates by way of 
throwing light on the disputes between Henry I. and the great 
Feudataries. As useful information, however, there is truth and 
merit in his statement—a little too condescending in form, per- 
haps—that “ef that contest Professor Stubbs has given the 
clearest and most complete account which I have met with.” It 
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is quite consistent with the method of Mr. Bisset that his next 
chapter is devoted to the glorification of Simon of Montfort, 
That saint of much recent idolatry came from pirates and robbers 
if ever man did; but then he fought against a king, and that 
covers a multitude of sins. There is a method of judging his- 
torical characters which reached its highest development.in Mr, 
Buckle, and would scarcely fail to charm Mr. Bisset. It con- 
sists in making a saint and a hero of everybody as long as 
he is violently mishandling somebody a little higher up in 
the world than himself, and calling him a brutal ruffian in 
every other relation of life. It is by this canon of criti- 
cism that the Scotch nobles alternate like a  revolv- 
ing light in “The History of Civilization,” between being 
heroic defenders of their country against despotism as long 
as they were merely murdering kings who tried to keep order, and 
standing in the Radical pillory as a greedy and selfish aristo- 
cracy at all other times. Mr. Bisset makes a saint of Simon of 
Montfort because he found the citizens of the towns a useful poli- 
tical instrument—a discovery in the science of government 
made by half the kings of medizval Europe from Aragon to 
Scotland. For Edward, however, who is now ranked as a 
national benefactor with Earl Simon, our author has but scant 
respect. On the subject of the English Justinian he not only 
breaks away from his favourite authority Dr. Stubbs, but lays 
lance in rest against Mr. Freeman, in a passage which, for his 
sake, we hope may never come under the critical notice of that 
historian. “ Mr. l’reeman,” he says, “ may be proud of being the 
fellow-countryman of Edward I., but I rather doubt if he would 
have entertained such a sentiment in regard to Edward I, if an 
honoured ancestor of his had been executed by Edward with cir- 
cumstances of great barbarity for having presumed to fight 
against this crowned Norman robber in defence of the inde- 
pendence of his native land.” Mr. Freeman will indeed begin to 
think he has written in vain when he finds a gentleman who has 
attained tosound ideason the character of Earl Simon still under the 
delusion that the House of Anjou was Norman. More about rob- 
bers and pirates is to be found in the two chapters on “ The Crown 
Lands—the Acts of Resumption,” and on the question “Can the 
Excise or can the Land-tax be considered an Equitable Equivalent 
for the Profits of the Feudal Tenures?” In the second of these 
chapters Mr. Bisset revives not a little of the nonsense talked in 
the days of the Anti-Corn Law League. He begins by saying that 
“The Normans took from the Anglo-Saxons or English their 
country, but bound themselves by the most solemn engagements, 
which they fulfilled for 600 years, to defray the charges of 
governing England in peace and defending it in war.’ Such a 
beginning sufficiently indicates what the line of argument is to be. 
The Normans “ bound themselves” to do the impossibility afore- 
said; the landed proprietors are Normans, and they do not keep 
their promise, therefore let them be pillaged. We commend the 
ag to a Chancellor of the Exchequer in search of a sensation 

dget. It is all very funny; but there seems no obvious reason 
for calling it A Short History of the English Parliament. 

As Mr. Bisset goes on he gets no nearer his subject. The 
seventh chapter, devoted to “George III. and Junius,” is filled 
throughout its forty-two pages by, we will not say arguments, but 
assertions, that the author of Junius was Lord Temple. Perhaps 
when we have given up questioning tiie originality of Le Sage, and 
starting doubts as to whether Shakspeare wrote his own plays or 
not, the author of Junius’ss Letters will be left in peace; but 
that time is obviously not come yet. It avails not that, as 
in the famous case of St. George, we know very little about 
Junius; that what little we know is very doubtful; and that it 
seems certain we never shall know any more. Mr, Bisset will 
certainly throw no light on the mystery. The gist of what he pre- 
sents as argument is that Lord Temple was a nobleman, and there- 
fore more likely to have the courage to write the letters than Sir 
Philip Francis. The compliment is curious from such a hater of 
Norman robbers, from whom Lord Temple presumably descended 
along with other owners of land. Not one of the other arguments 
which Mr. Bisset brings forward in support of his favourite tells 
more strongly for him than for Francis. The fact that Pitt, Lord 
Aberdeen, and various members of the Grenville family said that 
they knew who Junius was, and that it was not Sir Philip, is 
evidence of very little value. There is no means of testing the 
accuracy of their statements, or even of learning whether they all 
considered the same man to be the author. ‘I'he fact that none 
of them named him is a very fair proof that they were only 
guessing. Lord Temple’s silence in later years would seem 
to be conclusive proof against his authorship, even if the total 
absence of anything to show that he was capable of writing 
the Letters did not make the supposition almost absurd. Mr. 
Bisset indeed seems to think that George III. could have 
had Lord Temple attainted by the “ King’s Friends,” or even 
have cut his head off without trial if he had confessed himself the 
author; but he is, we imagine, alone in his opinion, The 
proof from capacity is in favour of Francis. Mr. Bisset 
quotes a spitetul saying of ‘Llierney’s, “I know no_ better 
reason for believing the fellow to be Junius than that he was 
always confoundedly proud of something, and no one could ever 
guess what it could be”; but the words only prove the wit of one 
and the ignorance of both. The best argument against Francis, as 
against ‘lemple, would seem to be that he never owned to writing 
the Letters, as he might have done in his old age with increase of 
reputation and no risk. After shirking the constitutional questions 
of George III.’s reign in this fashion, Mr. Bisset cuts himself 
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entirely loose from the English Parliament, and devotes his last 
chapter to tomahawking the moral character of Napoleon I., with 
occasional backhanders to Sir William Napier and Mr. Cobden. 
Mr. Bisset is very patriotic, for which we thank him; but as he 

oes about his work with weapons taken directly from Pentters 

is exertions in slaying the slain could bave been well spared, It 
does not add to the worth of the chapter that the quotations from 
M. Lanfrey are made from the English translation, in which his 
style is nearly as eflectually murdered as poor Palm. Mr, Bisset 
has indeed curious ideas as to the use of quotations. He enforces 
his view of Simon of Montfort’s character by largely citing an 
unpublished play founded on his history, and written in a species 
of doting prose cut up to look like blank verse. He also thinks 
that Lord Granville was quite serious in speaking of the “ low 
company” Mr, Villiers kept in the days of the Anti-Corn Law 
League. He is ironical about this with an exquisitely pompous 
want of a sense of fun, which does something to make it intelligible 
how his book ever came to be written, 


THE DIVINE CLASSIC OF NAN-HUA.* 


Ye is no language so poor as not to have words to express 

the ideas familiar to the minds of the people. So when we 
find, for example, that certain tribes in South Africa have no 
name for heaven, we assume that they have never realized the 
existence of an abode of future happiness; and in the same way 
when we recognize that the Chinese have no word to express 
‘“‘ wisdom,” apart from “ knowledge,” or “ philosopher,” except a 
term which meant originally “a child,” and is now used for “a 
venerable and worthy man, or teacher,” we may draw the safe 
conclusion that in the accumulation of knowledge the Chinese 
have lost sight of the higher quality of wisdom, and that the 
nearest analogue to the philosopher of other lands is the venerable 
imparter of knowledge acquired by study and illustrated by 
authority. By common consent Confucius is the highest type of 
tsze, or venerable teacher, and he, as ke tells us himself, originated 
nothing, but merely compiled and amplified the records of the 
virtuous deeds and sayings of the ancients. 

One man there is, however, among the ¢sze of China who de- 
serves the name of philosopher, and that is, Laou-tsze, the founder 
of Taouism, Butso completely out of harmony are his writings with 
those of every other Chinese teacher, that the suggestion that he 
was a foreigner from one of the Central Asian States, prompted by 
the description given of his appearance and the remarkable absence 
of all knowledge of his origin, early life, and later years, gains ad- 
ditional probability. This man, who was deeply imbued with the 
transcendental doctrines of Hindoo philosophy, found but a small 
personal following among the matter-of-fact Chinamen. They did 
not understand what he meant by Taou, and when he attempted 
to explain to them a way by which they might at last “return 
home to the Absolute,” they shrugged their shoulders and turned 
to the more comprehensible and congenial teaching of his contem- 
porary Confucius. Some of his doctrines found credence and 
adoption among a certain class of scholars, only, however, to be 
perverted and materialized. The identity of existence and non- 
existence, and the oneness of spirit and matter, were beliefs 
which, from a certain point of view, appealed to some minds 
which were incapable of understanding the high lessons and 
philosophical truths which Laou-tsze delighted to draw 
from them, We do not know of any personal disciple of 
Laou-tsze on whom even a shred of his mantle fell after 
he passed out of China, journeying with his face towards the 
west. But not long afterwards Lieh-tsze claimed to represent his 
opinions, and about a century later Chwang-tsze, whose writings 

. Balfour has translated, arose as an exponent of Taouism. 
Already, however, his doctrines were rapidly becoming of the 
earth earthy. The identity of good and evil was the debased re- 
sult of the theory of the identity of existence and non-existence, 
and the possibility of gaining immortality for the body was 
deduced from the doctrine of the oneness of spirit and matter. 

But though far inferior, both spiritually and philosophically, to 
the utterances of Laou-tsze, the writings of Chwang-tsze are of 
great interest. Mr. Balfour is enthusiastic in his praises of the 
works of “this brilliant writer—metaphysician, satirist, fabulist, 
and paradoxist.” ‘To the full extent of his admiration we are not 
prepared to go, though at the same time we are bound to say that 
in some instances Chwang-tsze might fairly complain that Mr. 
Balfour's translation does not do him justice. It is always easy to 
pick holes in a translation from the Chinese. But at the same 
time the labour of reproducing in English the writings of Chinese 
authors is so great, that when a scholar gives us a version of so inte- 
resting a work as the Nan-hwa-king, we feel disinclined to look 
the gift horse too closely in the mouth. We shall not, 
therefore, criticize the translation as a whole, but shall refer only 
to one instance in which Mr. Balfour has been unkind to his 
author in the matter of translation, as well as in the representation 
of his views. A prominent feature in the writings of Chwang- 
tsze is the use he makes of allegories to illustrate his opinions. 
Many of these allegories are both apt and suggestive. One which 

. Balfour considers to be particularly well chosen is intended by 
Chwang-tsze to give point to a preceding essay on the absence of 
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any definite distinction to be arrived at between the certain and 
the uncertain—in other words, on the uncertainty of all ultimate 
knowledge. To point this moral, he says :— 

The Penumbra said to the Shadow, “ Before, you moved ; now, you stand 

still; before, you sat down ; now, you get up. How is it that you are thus. 
inconstant ?”” “I wait,” said the Shadow, “on (something else). But do 
I really? That on which I wait also waits on (something else). But does 
it really? Do I wait on the scales of serpents’ beliies, or on the wings of 
cicadas? How do I know the cause by which it (i.e. the movement) is. 
effected, or how do I know the cause by which it is not effected? Some 
time ago Chwang Chow dreamt that he was a butterfly, flitting about a 
veritable butterfly. Suddenly he awoke, and instantly he was Chow. I 
do not know whether in Chow’s dream he became a butterfly, or whether 
in a butterfly’s dream it became Chow. Between Chow and the butterfly 
there is necessarily a difference. This is called Metamorphosis.” 
In this allegory, which has a purely metaphysical bearing, Mr. 
Balfour a deep theologteal He considers that. 
it illustrates the entire dependence of all creatures upon God— 
not, it must be added, as we have translated the text, but as he 
understands it. This is Mr. Balfour's version :— 

The Rain once asked a Shadow saying, “ Formerly you used to walk ;, 
now you come to a stop. The other day you were sitting down; now you 
are standing up. How is it that you have no fixity of purpose? ” To 
which the Shadow replied: “ Because I am dependent upon another for such 
things ; and that corporeal form upon which I am thus dependent, is de- 
pendent in its turn, Have I the movable body of a snake or the legs of 
a cicada wherewith to move whithersoever and wheresoever I please ?’” 
How can it be known what is certain and what is not certain ? e time 
ago, Chwang Chow dreamt that he was a butterfly, fluttering hither and 
thither. He used this as a metaphorical expression for the idea of happy 
tranquillity. Howis one to know for certain that when Chwang Chow 
awoke suddenly, it was in his own corporeal form? Is it not impossible to 
know whether Chwang Chow dreamt he was a butterfly, or whether the 
butterfly dreamt that he was Chwang Chow? There is necessarily a great 
difference between Chwang-tsze and a butterfly. This is called the theory 
of Metamorphosis. 

Now it must be confessed that this is a bad translation. To. 
begin with, it is not the Rain which addresses the Shadow, but 
the edge of the Shadow, the Penumbra, or literally “the netted 
double.” It so happens that the Chinese character used in this. 
passage for “double” bears a Oye i likeness to the common 
character for “rain.” We should, however, have thought that it: 
could not have been easily mistaken for it; and, curiously enough, 
in another part of the volume, where Chwang-tsze repeats the 
allegory, Mr. Balfour has translated the character by “ Penumbra,” 
owing, probably, to the fact that in that place it is written in a 
somewhat different form. But, even supposing that the character 
were at first sight mistakable, we wonder that the inappropriate- 
ness of such a dialogue between Rain and Shadow did not. 
suggest to his mind a doubt as to the correctness of his rendering. 
Then, again, there is nothing in the text about the “corporeal 
form ” of which Mr. Balfour speaks; and the sentence beginning 
‘“ Have I the moveable belly ofa snake” is a perversion of the mean- 
ing of the text. But, passing from the mint, anise, and cummin of 
accurate translation to the weightier matter of Chwarig-tsze’s argu- 
ment, we find that this also Mr. Balfour has reve Chwang- 
tsze tells us that he does not know whether the motive power is in 
the Shadow or in the thing on which it is supposed to depend, or 
whether that thing again acts independently or at the bidding of 
something else; ant so on indefinitely. Mr. Balfour makes him say 
exactly the reverse, and recognize the Shadow as dependent on a 
corporeal substance, which again in its turn depends on a higher 
power, thus illustrating the entire dependence of all creatures. 
upon God. Such a notion is certainly inconsistent with 
Chwang-tsze’s belief in a Deity. Following Laou-tsze, he held 
that Taou, the Absolute, the creator of all things, is neither sub- 
jective nor objective, neither existence nor non-existence, but the 
slumbering possibility of both. Pervading all things, it has, hy a 
process of self-movement, become all things. Formless, it is the 
cause of form. It is born with every human being, it is the pre~ 
server of life, and death follows its withdrawal, This is “the 
original spirit,” “the first ancestor,” which Chwang-tsze recog- 
nizes in every created thing, and which Mr. Balfour calls God. 

It was not wise in Mr. Balfour to undertake to translate so diffi- 
cult a work as the Nan-hwa-king, and to interpret so mystically- 
minded an author as Chwang-tsze. For such tasks a very thorough 
knowledge of the Chinese language, and a wide acquaintance with 
Chinese philosophical literature, are eas 3 In neither of 
these respects does Mr. Balfour come up to the required mark. 
But it is seldom that the best translation of any work is the first 
to appear. The ground is generally broken by writers who are 
destined to be superseded, and the present work will probably 
prove to be no exception to the rule. If, however, its appearance 
only stimulates inquiry into the writings of the early Taouist philo- 
sophers, it will have done good service. The opinions of these old 
quietists are well worthy of study, and form a welcome varie 
to the teachings of Confucius. The words of that good 
great man irritated Chwang-tsze, so he tells us, like the 
“stings of a mosquito”; and the idea of “ Holy men” “ hobbling 
hurriedly along in the practice of Benevolence, and ostensibly 
very energetic in the practice of Uprightness,” drew forth the 
vials of his satire. Every evil to which the much-distracted 
State was heir was the result of their over-professions of virtue 
and their undue exaggeration of the value of rites and ceremonies. 
They were the “edged-tools ” of the Empire, the corruptors of 
human nature, and the destroyers of rest and peace. There was a 
time, says Ohwang-tsze, when the people 
relished their food ; their costume was elegant; their manners and customs 
were joyful; they dwelt in peace; the neighbouring States could all be 
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seen from one another ; the crowing of cocks and the barking of dogs in 
ene State could be heard in the next; the inhabitants lived to their full 
age, and died without gadding about hither and thither ; such times as 
these exhibited the very perfection of good order. But at the present 
day the people all stretch their necks and stand on tiptoe, saying, “ In such 
and such a place there is a virtuous man”; whereupon they wrap up some 
provisions and hurry off, abandoning their relatives at home and leaving 
their proper avocations out of doors, and bend their footsteps towards the 
boundaries of other feudal princedoms, only stopping their carriages when 
they have got a thousand /e (Chinese miles) from home. 


A SUMMER TOUR IN RUSSIA.* 


R. GALLENGA’S book on Russia does justice to his reputa- 
tion as a model “ Special Correspondent.” Sent to a country 
he had apparently never seen befure, thrown among a people of 
whose language he certainly did not understand a word, he con- 
trived, in the course of a rapid summer tour, to form a very fair 
idea of the aspect of the one and the character of the other. Had 
he read Mr. Mackenzie Wallace’s work on the same subject before 
he set out, he says, he might have felt tempted to give up the 
task he had undertaken as being “ uncalled for and unprofitable.” 
But his previous studies appear to have been contined to the late 
Mr. Hepworth Dixon’s Free Russia. At least, that is the autho- 
rity to which he most often appeals, once (p. 403), under the title 
“of “ New Russia.” It has on one occasion (p. 222) led him into a 
serious confusion between Pskof and Novgorod, and it may have 
‘supplied the information on the strength of which he has desig- 
nated the city which Peter the Great founded as “ Peter's burg— 
aimproperly called by us St. Petersburg.” It may not always be 
necessary to call a spade a spade ; but there can be nothing im- 
proper in our calling Sanktpeterburg St. Petersburg, for it was 
mamed after, not the monarch, but the saint. With Mr. Wallace’s 
work Mr, Gallenga seems to have become acquainted during his 
stay in Russia ; for he quotes an opinion, which he probably heard 
Kage there, expressed by the late Emperor Alexander II., to 
the effect that it was “the best that ever was or ever could be 
written ” on that country. His own object, he modestly says in 
his preface, in reprinting the letters in which he chronicled his 
summer tour, is “not to write Mr. Wallace’s narrative over 
again, but only to add one page to it.” He also wishes, it seems, 
“to pour oil on the, angry waves of the interminable discussion 
between Russophiles and Sosedites.” In so laudable an attempt 
it is to be trusted that he will achieve success, 

There is no occasion to dwell here on his experiences of travel 
through streets, along railways, or on board steamboats, which 
have all been rendered sufficiently familiar by previous tourists. 
We will confine ourselves to what he has to say which is new, or 
at least, of novel appearance. Let us commence with what he can 
tell us from personal knowledge of Count Ignatiett, of whom (as 
General Ignatieff) he had seen a good deal when at Constanti- 
nople, and who made him welcome at St. Petersburg. Mr. 
Gallenga considers that, if the Count has been designated the 
“Father of Lies,” it was “ possibly because he knew that nothing 
is so apt to deceive as truth when spoken to those who are 
stupidly determined to disbelieve it.” And he declares, in re- 
ference to the statements that Ignatieff conduced to the checks 
which the Russian arms so long underwent in the war with 
Turkey by the incorrect information he sent home about the 
Turkish army, that “it would not be difficult fully to acquit him 
of every charge on that score, and to prove that during his stay in 
Constantinople he has served his own country with a faithfulness 
and ability that could never be too liberally rewarded.” 

Holding these opinions, Mr. Gallenga was naturally received 
with no small kindness last summer by Count Ignatieti, who was 
then not only Minister of the Interior, but the bearer of “the 
whole burden of the Government,” being expected to rule the 
police, post and telegraph, public worship, and other departments 
which had been taken from the Home Office under Melikoff. For 
the first time, we are told, there was in Russia a Minister who 
was something more than “a private clerk of the Emperor for his 
own special department,” one who had consented to take office, as 
he himself informed Mr. Gallenga, “ only on condition that he 
should have carte blanche.” But, with all his admiration, Mr. 
Gallenga is obliged to admit that the Count did nothing beyond 
“appointing various Commissions to grapple with questions which 
it was for the Minister himself to solve,” and “ crushing one after 
the other the hydra-heads of the press, a score of which budded 
forth for every one that was of.” last February, 
Mr. Gallenga thus concludes his remarks:—“The fall of the 
Minister was often predicted, announced as irrevocably resolved 
upon and imminent. But Ignatieff is still in office; his Govern- 
ment is still rampant autocracy, disturbed, though not tempered, 
by a pusillanimous dread of the Nihilists.” 

About the Nihilists themselves Mr. Gallenga has uo new in- 
formation to give. All that he can testify to is the state of terror 
into which the police and other authorities were thrown during 
the Emperor's visit to Moscow last July. Mr. Gallenga arrived 
there one Sunday morning, and was surprised to see the train by 
which he had travelled “invaded, not by porters seizing on 
the baggage, but by well-dressed men, apparently gentlemen, 
who scanned every’ face, searched every corner, and were evi- 
dently on the look out, no one could see for whom or what. 
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They were policemen in plain clothes on the track of the 
Nihilists.” The next day he went with a party of friends to 
visit a new church. They were refused admission, being told 
that no one could see the church during the Emperor's stay. 
“ But the Emperor left last evening, and our ticket of admission 
bears the date of this morning,” they vainly exclaimed. Their 
arguments produced no result. Until the order to close the 
church, they were told, was formally revoked, no visitors could 
be admitted. As they were standing on the pavement outside the 
church door, talking the matter over, up came an officer in uni- 
form, who civilly requested them to move on. They did so in a 
body. Up came the officer again, and desired them to separate, 
on the ground that, during the Emperor's stay, no group of more 
than three persons was allowed. “But the Emperor is gone,” 
they said. ‘ We know nothing about it; we obey orders,” was 
the reply. Beyond the record of these facts Mr, Gallenga has not 
much to say about the Nihilists, except such commonplaces as 
that “ The uneasiness among the people, and the feverish activity 
of the Government, seem to point to a general conviction that 
Nihilism has not spoken its last word ”; or the oracular utterance, 
thought worthy of a whole paragraph to itself, that, “Indeed, 
Nihilism never speaks, but acts.” 

Of more value than these vague expressions of opinion is 

Mr. Gallenga’s statement that he has “made the tour of most 
Russian dependencies,” and has nowhere found, except, per- 
haps, among the Poles, “either implacable hatred against the 
Russians or irresistible longing for independence.” A mere tourist's 
opinion upon such subjects is not generally of any great value 
But Mr. Gallenga is a shrewd observer, and his impressions 
deserve attention. There is, however, one drawback to their value, 
which is, that his visit to the Baltic provinces was of brief dura- 
tion, that to the Grand Duchy of Finland was shorter still, and 
he did not stay long enough among the Poles, Little Russians, 
Tartars, or Georgians, with whom he came into momentary con- 
tact, to test their satisfaction or discontent. All that he could do 
was to talk with well-informed persons, and supply his readers 
with the conclusions to which such conversations led him. Those 
conclusions are not of a disquieting nature. He admits that, as he 
rather curiously puts it, “the Finlanders are at heart Scandi- 
navians; the Esthonians Livonians, and Courlanders "—it is to be 
presumed that he is speaking only of the upper classes—“ are 
Germans, and both resent any attempt, es or imaginary, to 
Russianize them.” But he does not think that they desire to 
separate themselves from the Russian Empire. As he justly 
says :— 
Material interests will always prove strong enough to counteract mere 
ethnical instincts, and, as we shall see, the trading interests between the 
Baltic provinces and the interior of the Empire are such that, if it may be 
said with truth that Russia depends for existence on the Baltic ports, it 
must also be allowed that these in their turn could not be sundered from 
Russia without losing their place and occupation in the world. A house, of 
course, is in need of a door ; but, apart from the house, what would be the 
use of the door ? 


In the Caucasus Mr. Gallenga became aware of “ the little 
extent to which Russian influence has sunk into the subject races, 
and of the utter impotence for good exhibited by an autocratic 
Government.” But he does not consider that any “ actual elements 
of disorder or dissolution” are at work there. The Georgians and 
Armenians, he says, feel that their connexion with the great 
Empire is for them a condition of existence, and they are ready to 
admit that they do not suffer from any hardships from which 
their Russian fellow-subjects are exempt. The wilder tribes on 
the northern side of the mountains are, it is true, “less than half 
reconciled to the Russian yoke,’ and among them crimes of 
violence are rife. But the outbreaks in which these semi-sayages 
indulge, although annoying to the Russian officers who from 
time to time fall victims to them, are not fraught with danger 
to the Government. Mr. Gallenga was much impressed by 
the mixture of races inhabiting this mountainous district, re- 
nowned so long ago as a prolific mother of languages. In 
Tiflis, he says, there are “at least twenty races of men, 
various in blood and tongue,” including “ one Scotch shop or 
bazaar keeper, who is, besides, a poet and essayist.” In this 
respect the capital of Georgia maintains its character. But in 
another it falls short, in Mr. Gallenga’s opinion, of its established 
reputation. Eagerly as he sought for specimens of Georgian 
female beauty, he grieves to say that he met with no success. 
Although prepared for admiration, he could not see “anything but 
ordinary features, and a vacant, sensual, half-animal expression in 
the great majority of Georgian young women,” and this in 
spite of the fact that they must have contrasted favourably with 
the Russian women whom he had seen on the way, On the 
melancholy subject of Russian female ugliness he speaks with evi- 
dently sincere sorrow. He only saw one “really splendid 
creature” in St. Petersburg, and even she “had a milk-white 
complexion without a shade of that pink which would so naturally 
have become her early youth.” 

Of the character of the Russian people Mr. Gallenga speaks in 
terms of modified praise. They are long-suffering and easily con- 
tented, he says, and they are “ready to do enough work if they 
are kept to it, and if it is made worth their while.” They are 
“the best-natured creatures under the sun,” and drink, instead of 
rendering them ferocious, merely develops their kindly feelings. 
During a stay of several weeks among them, he never witnessed & 
single quarrel, or even heard high words uttered. For their be- 


setting sins of idleness and drunkenness, he thinks that their clergy 
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are to a great extent responsible, and he looks forward to a 
golden age in which two-thirds of the saints will have been 
expelled from the Calendar, and an army of threescore thousand 
moral and intelligent “ popes” will wage war with the vices which 
now counteract the virtues of the land. For he is not inclined to 
take quite as gloomy a view of the prospects of Russia as presents 
itself to many eyes. He thinks that the emancipation of the serfs 
has proved in most cases a failure, so far as the interests of 
agriculture are concerned, and he fully appreciates the gravity of 
the fact that, as a general rule, the American is at present under- 
selling the Russian as a grower and exporter of corn, But he was 
naturally much impressed by the richness of the soil in the Black 
Earth district, and by the activity of industrial enterprise in the 
central districts of the Fmpire. As to the disintegration theory, 
according to which the incongruous elements which make up that 
Empire will fall apart as soon as the clasping bond of autocracy is 
loosened, he does not place faith in it. His idea is that, if self- 
government becomes a reality in every village, town, or province, 
and the various divisions of the Empire are assured of as large an 
extent of autonomy as may really be good for them, not only will 
the members of the colossal body obtain their full natural 
development, but it will be found that vitality will flow more 
spontaneously to the heart, “ to that Imperial Government and 
Council of * All the Russias’ which would have to provide for 
the general welfare and rule the common destinies.” 


RECENT GEOLOGICAL SURVEYS.* 


NINVITING as a string of geological reports might be pro- 

nounced at first sight, and unpromising as work so essen- 
tially technical and unimaginative in character must needs be as a 
field for literary display, experience has proved that a com- 
pilation of this kind may have an interest for a wider range of 
readers than those professionally bound to its perusal. That 
writings addressed primarily to the specialist need not be dry 
or repellent to those whose pursuit of knowledge leads them to a 
less minute scrutiny of nature has been shown by many of our 
most distinguished investigators and expositors of science. With- 
out feeling bound to pore over every page or column of facts 
and figures with the conscientious care of a student crammin 
for examination, any one who likes toadd to his knowledge wi 
have little cause to regret the minutes or hours he may have spent 
on such accumulations of fresh and authentic matter as the 
pair of official reports now before us. Some epitome, at all events, 
of the valuable results presented in these compilations can 
hardly fail to interest our readers. 

To all but a limited class of students fresh ground is opened 
in the geology of Newfoundland, which at the same time is shown 
to have a wider interest from its bearing upon the physical struc- 
ture and economical relations of the American continent, and 
even of Europe. Allowing for the formality of character and 
style scarcely separable from documents of this class, there is 
much in the elaborate and exhaustive survey of this comparatively 
unknown region carried out under the able direction of Mr. 
Murray, to excite the attention of the English public. Not only 
have the physical features of that remote corner of the British 
Empire a character of their own; but in its mineral products, its 
vegetable growths, its fisheries and wealth of animal life in general, 
it has the means of influencing in no small degree the com- 
mercial and industrial interests of the mother country. It was 
towards this advanced outpost of scientific exploration that Sir 
William Logan's great discovery of the Laurentian series of 
deposits supplied an unexpected and a more substantial basis for 
the whole scheme of palsozoic life. In the process of connecting 
the fundamental mass of these primitive rocks with the formations 
bounding Canada, the speculative problem being coupled with 
tke practical object of determining the existence of seams of coal 
and other mineral substances suited for economic application, it 
was decided to extend the survey in the direction of Newfound- 
land, and Mr. Murray, Sir William’s pupil and successor in the 
direction, received @ commission for that purpose in the year 
1864. ‘The earliest of the reports that make up the volume before 
us gives the fruits of his labours after a couple of seasons of 
methodical exploration. Asa primary result it was found that 
the fundamental bed of Laurentian rocks spreads in breadth to 
the Atlantic coast of the great northern peninsula of the island, 
with an average depth of 15,000 feet. The base of the Lower 
Silurian strata, sweeping round the northern extremity of the 
gheiss, comes upon the coast near Canada Bay, and again strikes 
anto the land et Coney Arm, in White Bay, where these rocks are 
overlaid by Upper Silurian, followed by Devonian deposits. 
Further to the south-east the Laurentian and Silurian series be- 
come partially and unconformably covered by rocks of the car- 
beniferous age in two or three separate areas, one of them upon 
Grand Pond and another upon St. George’s Bay. One con- 
spicuous feature of the geology of Newfoundland is the vastness 
and the suddenness of the dislocations to be seen in the strata at 
many places. One of these great faults brings the diorites of 


* Geological Survey of Newfoundland. Alexander Murray, C.M.G., 
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. 
Canada Head, belonging to the middle division of the Quebec 
group, against the Laurentian gneiss, without the intervention of 
the lower division of that group or any part of the Potsdam, indi- 
cating a downthrow to the eastward of at least 8,000 feet. 
Towards Canada Bay this dislocation diminishes to about 4,500 
feet. The study of these great breaks in the rocks of the country 
is of the utmost interest. Independently of the evidence they give 
of the mighty forces which have fractured the earth’s crust, 
and the influence exerted by them on the geographical dis- 
tribution of the geological formations, they may be found to 
possess, as Mr, Murray strongly urges, no slight economical impor- 
tance, since they must have beer originally connected with exten- 
sive fissures, and where they traverse r charged with metal- 
liferous minerals they may be found to hold valuable lodes. 
Copper and iron pyrites were among the earliest ores met with 
in these disrupted strata, and mining operations were not long 
in being set on foot under a Government concession, with a fair 
se a of a favourable return. Serpentine and other rocks of a 
ighly ornamental character have been extensively drawn from 
the same districts for architectural purposes. Silver, gold, nickel, 
and chromium ores have been found accompanying the cupriferous 
slates with which the Quebec group, especially in the Lauzon 
division, abounds, being descri by our author as the t 
of the great metalliferous zone of the Lower Silurian beds in 
North America. The shipments of copper ore from the Union 
Mine, Tilt Cove, in the year 1867, together with the amount in 
store, are returned as 3,580 tons; and Mr. Murray's report 
speaks most encouragingly of the prospects of the enterprise. 
hinking it likely that the rocks of the Avalon peninsula will 
prove to be the equivalents of the auriferous strata of Nova 
Scotia, he is hopeful of gold being hereafter enumerated among 
its metalliferous products, his analysis of specimens from the 
Silurian quartz veins having yielded more than traces of gold, 
though he suggests caution as to the statement of a yield of two 
ounces to the ton. His report for the year 1878 speaks with much 
= of the enterprise displayed at the Betts Cove Copper 

ine, the yield of which had in four years advanced from 8,000 
to 44,000 tons in the year. 

In respect to the problem of opening up workable seams of 
coal we are sorry to find our author less sanguine. The expectations 
held out in his first survey that practicable deposits would be 
met with towards the northern end of the Grand Pond are but 
faintly realized in his latest report, that for the year 1878. That 
the rocks of that region are of carboniferous age has been 
established beyond doubt, and that the coal seams generally found 
in association with those strata may be widely brought to light 
by a persevering use of the boring rod he considers extremely 

robable. Still, as far as present experience goes, the mineral 

as only shown itself in very thin, irregular seams, varying 
from 3 to 17 inches in thickness, or in broken fragments among 
the débris along the shores. Mr. Murray has failed to verify 
the existence of Mr. Jukes’s 3 ft. seam. Such specimens as 
have been met with near the upper rock in Hall's Bay are, he 
thinks, mere relics of the ancient drift, derived from carboniferous 
strata further north. A vast denudation has apparently, as in 
Ireland, swept away nearly all the original deposit of bituminous 
coal which in all probability once covered the greater part of what 
is now the island of Newfoundland, leaving little beyond detached 
patches or troughs, one of the likeliest of which for economical 

urposes lies in the Bay of St. George, a smaller one it may be 
are can Port-a-Port and Bear Head, and another in the region 
of the Bay ofIslands. The absence of any kind of map, as well 
as the want of an index, is a serious drawback to the useful- 
ness of Mr. Murray’s volume of reports. How much more 
valuable, and, we may add, more readable a work might he have 
made it, had he found time to recast his crude official matter 
into somewhat of the literary mould of Dr. Dawson’s delightful 
Geology of Acadia. 

No shortcomings of this kind are to be ch upon the 
execution of the Geological Survey of India, of which the third 
section, relating to economic geology, has been worked out by 
Mr. V. Ball. A prominent feature of the handsome volume before 
us is the series of minutely drawn and clearly engraved maps, and 
the copious index, not to speak of the elaborate statistical tables, 
the detailed statements of mineral imports and exports, and the 
exhaustive catalogue of references to books and periodicals on 
every branch of the subject, which make up a perfect bibliography 
of the mineral resources and industry of India. A welcome sup- 
plement to the information thus brought together is found 
in the lithographed sketches which illustrate many of the more 
characteristic features of natural scenery—such as the site of the 
petroleum wells at Yenan-Gyoung, the alum and sulphate of 
copper works at Khetri, and the mouths of the Mopani coal seams, 
added to which are the hydraulic processes for iron mining at 
the Khasi Hills, and sundry groups of native toilers at copper 
and iron smelting, gold and diamond washing, or coal-heaving at 
the pit’s mouth. Jt was from the desire of the Government to 
have the coal-fields of the country systematically investigated that 
the geological survey of India took its origin, and to this task the 
whole of the enterprise was for some time devoted. It was os f 
after the principal coal-fields had been mapped and described, 
or were well in hand, that the general examination of the geology 
of India was taken up, an increase of the staff having been 
sanctioned for that pur A general geological sketch-map of 
nearly the whole of the Empire was issued with the first two 
parts of the manual in 1879. A corresponding summary of the 
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mineral resources of India, which the compiler, with undue 
diffidence, calls the least attractive part of the performance, was 
reserved to the last. Postponed from various causes, it has now 
been completed in a «way to justify the commendatory notice 
of the official head of the department, and the student, as well as 
the man of enterprise, will long owe gratitude to Mr. Ball for the 
great store of facts thus brought within easy reference. 

To render this voluminous digest of scientific and economic 
matter fully available to the reader, a double system of arrange- 
ment has been adopted—a vertical one by subjects, and a hori- 
zontal one by districts. Corresponding with this plan, the first 
= of the index will show at a glance in what districts of 

dia a particular mineral is to be found; the second part 
will show, on the other hand, what are the mineral products of 
auy particular district. Beginning with the diamond, Mr. 
Ball’s untiring industry leads him beyond the limits of 
history itself, the realm of fable yielding curious and fanciful 
notices, such as those in the Arabian Nights, of the highly- 


prized crystal distinctive of India; while his wide reading of. 


native literature bas enabled him to compile a very satisfactory 
history of the diamond, from its earliest mention in the Puranas 
and other classic writings of the Hindoos, and the works of 
Marco Polo, Tavernier, and other European travellers, down to 
the Mani Mala, or treatise on gems, published within the last 
three years at Caleutta by Raja Sourindro Mohun Tagore. The 
chief districts of the Madras Presidency which produce gr have 
roduced the gem are, he tells us, Kadapah or Cuddapah, 
llary, Karnul, Kistna, and Godavari. Golconda (Kala-Kandar) 
never produced diamonds, but was simply the mart where they 
were bonght and sold. Diamond-bearing strata in other parts of 
India are enumerated, their geological features marked out, 
and their comparative productiveness estimated. Graphite 
and amber are treated in the same thorough and methodical 
way, the next chapter being devoted to the more practical sub- 
ject of fuel. Coal, peat, and petroleum are the headings of Mr. 
Ball’s report to which we may expect reference to be most 
eagerly made, if we except perchance those which concern the 
exciting enterprise among the gold-bearing reefs of Madras. 
Upon these and the numberless minor topics coming under his 
survey, his report will be found conscientious, painstaking, and 
admirably arranged for reference. We only regret that the space 
at our command does not permit us to do more adequate justice 
to its merits, 


WAUGH’S BESOM BEN STORIES.* 


MANCHESTER publisher is issuing an edition of the col- 
lected writings of Mr. Edwin Waugh. It is to consist of 
ten volumes, the first of which, Lancashire Sketches—a series of 
topographical and historical descriptions of places in the south- 
eastern part of the county—originally appeared in 1855. Since 
that year Mr. Waugh’s pen would seem to have been constantly 
at work, and the aggregate result of his labours is some- 
thing considerable. His various works, mostly put forth in a 
cheap form, have been popular in Lancashire, where he is re- 
garded as the greatest master of its dialect and the best painter of 
the native and rural character. The present comprehensive re- 
publication is apparently designed as an appeal to a wider hearing, 
and it necessarily challenges an estimate of the value of his work 
as a contribution to general literature. In this respect the use of 
the dialect presents an important initial difficulty, but it can hardly 
be regarded as insuperable. There are other considerations which 
must tell with greater force against his acceptance by any large 
circle beyond the range of his own locality. Take, for instance, 
his book-making propensity, and the too frequent admission of the 
veriest padding. Of course this is a fault which Mr. Waugh 
shares with a multitude of authors nowadays; but then the bulk 
of these are content with a merely ephemeral existence ; they write 
for the hour, and do not aspire to the more solid and permanent 
utation which is implied in a “collected edition.” An author 
who reaches that point must expect to be measured by a severer 
standard. If he is wige, he will subject his writings to a rigid 
revision, and ruthlessly sacrifice the dead weight which he made 
them carry in their earlier and fugitive form. But Mr. Waugh prints 
everything. ‘Trivial and temporary passages or articles are repro- 
duced without compunction; and inconsistencies and repetitions, 
which are numerous, are tinnoticed and unremoved. ‘lhe most 
laring instance of book-making occurs in the “ Home Life of the 
, ror Folk during the Cotton Famine,” a series of letters written 
at the time of the distress as special correspondence for a local 
newspaper. The actual text is excellent, and the reproduction in 
its original form is quite justifiable ; but why should more than one- 
fourth of the volume—seventy pages out of two hundred and forty- 
five—be made up of speeches by Lord Derby and Mr. Cobden, 
letters addressed by an anonymous correspondent to the Times, and 
a dozen or score of songs and verses by as many different writers ? 
A reader, especially if he be a purchaser as well, cannot fail to 
be irritated at such an unblushing infringement of the ethics of 
authorship. A critical revision of Mr. Waugh’s work and a 
material reduction of its bulk would greatly enhance its value. 
Whilst the Besom Ben Stories, which form the third volume 
of the re-issue, are marked by the defects we have mentioned, 
the fastidious will probably find them objectionable on other 
grounds. The humour is ot a rude, boisterous, often uncouth 
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kind, and the incidents are trivial and occasionally childish, 
We are here on the verge of some points of literary art 
which are confessedly difficult of decision. To paint a vigorous 
and unpolished peasantry with any approach to truthfulness 
requires a strong brush and uncompromising colours, and Mr, 
Waugh has supplied them. Gentle handling and toning down 
would have been fatal to the accuracy of the portraiture. The 
question then arises whether some of the scenes described were 
worth describing, and whether they ought to have been reproduced 
in such minute detail. An inordinate amount of space, for 
example, is devoted to the uncouth festivities of the village ale- 
house. The revels are sketched with vigour, animation, and 
evident enjoyment ; but the maudlin talk of inebriated rustics is a 
kind of reading that soon palls, and’ a severer taste would have 
dictated the excision of a large portion of these passages. On the 
other hand, having regard to the author's choice of scene and 
subject, the triviality of his incidents was unavoidable. In the 
phase of social life which he describes, he had to deal with a 
scanty and secluded population, a hardy, hard-working, uncultivated 
race of men and women, with no resources for the occupation of 
their leisure hours beyond what they could themselves supply, 
the alehouse the only available indoor place of resort for numbers 
of them, and the sports of the field and moor the sole pastimes. 
Amidst such a people an unusual though small event becomes 
memorable, and a practical joke like that which forms the subject 
of the first of these “ stories,” the winding of a donkey to the top 
floor of a lonely wayside woollen mill, is likely enough to furnish 
“ laughter for a month and a good jest for ever.” The scene of the 
“ stories ” is the mountainous and moorland tract of country which 
forms the south-eastern corner of Lancashire, and which adjoins a 
district of about equal extent and similar aspect occupying the 
south-western side of Yorkshire. The Pennine Tiies separates the 
counties, the boundary running along the crest of Blackstone Edge, 
and the tract of country to which we refer comprises the descend- 
ing land on either side of that hill, which in parts is rocky and 
broken, and in others is composed of wide-stretching and undu- 
lating moorland. Along the fringe of this district, and in the 
valleys formed by the rivers, are the manufacturing towns of 
Mytholmroyd, Hebden Bridge, and Halifax, in Yorkshire; of 
Todmorden, Littleborough, Colne, Bacup, Newchurch, and Roch- 
dale, in Lancashire. It is inhabited by a people who have much in 
common, and whose peculiar characteristics are no doubt mainly 
due to the configuration of the country, and to the dilliculties of 
communication in earlier days between the villages, hamlets, and 
lonely farmhouses which are scattered here and there throughout. 
the central region. 


The district [says Mr. Waugh] is the home of hardy, simple life; of the 
quaint manners of bygone times, and of a world of dim legends. The hills 
are scattered over with sequestered cots, and a quaint hamlet here and 
there, over which centuries have rolled with little change; and homely, 
substantial, stone-built farmhouses of the Cromwellian period, sometimes 
of even earlier date, but mostly dwellings of the sturdy yeomanry and Non- 
conformists and Puritans of that turbulent time. There is no part of the 
country where so many houses of that date can now be found, with their 
mullioned windows, and quaint bits of ornamental masonry, and perches with 
engraved slabs above the entrance; with clear springs and old flowing wells of 
excellent water ; and with their green lands about. them, evincing long culti- 
vation—lands won ages ago, by patient labour, from the wastes around, and by 
— labour still kept green and fertile. How beautifully these scattered 

omesteads gem the wild hills ! They perch picturesquely about the summits, 
and upon the pleasant ledges of the mountain sides, or they nestle low down, in 
sheltered holms and dells, where the land is naturally richer. ... The 
forms of life are scanty and peculiar on these lonely pastoral hills. ‘The 
birds are few, and they are mostly those that love solitude. The songs of 
the wilderness are lonely solos and plaintive strains. The cry of the grouse, 
the scream of the hawk, and the wail of the plover—these are the chief 
minstrelsies of the moorland air. In summer, a few swallows may skim 
and twitter about the eaves of an old farmhouse, here and there, or a lark 
may now and then enchant the listening solitude with his matchless lay ; 
but the birds that make the fertile valleys ring with glee are rare upon 
the moors. The very sounds there are in unison with the wildness of the 
scene, and every sound has a silent world for its audience. 


The causes which helped to give a peculiar character to the 
people of this region have likewise kept the race tolerably free 
from admixture, through intermarriage, with the outside world ; 
and evidences ot a Danish or Norse ancestry are to be found here 
more plainly, perhaps, than anywhere else in England. Of the 

ople on the Yorkshire side of Blackstone Edge Mrs. Gaskell has. 

rawn a striking and sufticiently accurate picture in the opening 
chapter of her Life of Charlotte Bronté. Amongst this wild 
rough population, she tells us, there is little display of the 
amenities of life. Their accost is curt; their accent and tone of 
speech blunt and harsh. Their perception of character is quick, 
their sense of humour keen; their personal criticisms are pithy 
and uncomplimentary, but most likely true. They are good haters 
and good lovers, in both cases going somewhat to extremes. They 
have strong affections, but are chary of outward manifestations of 
liking or kindness. Keen and shrewd, not emotional, easily made 
into friends or enemies, and “sleuth-hounds in the pursuit of 
wealth ”—such, in brief, is the portraiture which Mrs. Gaskell 
fills up in detail, and which she regarded as indispensably neces- 
sary to the understanding, not only of the life of the Bronté 
sisters, but of the personages who figure in the pages of Jane 
Eyre, Shirley, and Wuthering Heights. Mrs, Gaskell’s remark 
that the inhabitants of “the villages lying east and west of 
the mountainous ridge that separates Lancashire and Yorkshire 
are of the same race and possess the same quality of character” 
requires some qualification. That the early settlers on the 
Lancashire side were largely of the same semi-Danish race is 
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probably true; but there is reason to believe, judging from the 
names of both places and families, that the Saxon element was 
considerably greater than on the Yorkshire border. As to 
“ quality of character,” the differences between the two are still 
more apparent and material. The dwellers on the Lancashire 
moorlands are of a milder and simpler nature; they have little of 
the hardness and harshness whieh distinguishes their Yorkshire 
neighbours. Many of the darker and almost tragic features of 
social life as portrayed by the Bronté sisters have no counterparts 
on the eastern side of the dividing hills. It is in the latter dis- 
trict that Mr. Waugh has laid the scenes of his Besom Ben Stories, 
and chiefly in the picturesque valley of the river Spodden, a tribu- 
tary of the Roch. These so-called “stories” are not fiction in 
the ordinary acceptation of the term. They have not even the 
constructive merits of the minor tales in a magazine. Plot there 
is none, and Mr. Waugh is destitute of the art, as well as the 
artifices, of the novelist. The book, indeed, is difficult to class; 
and it may perhaps be best described asa set of sketches of the 
incidents and aspects of moorland life, strung together upon the 
slenderest of fictitious threads. The central figure is “ a simple 
moorland fellow, well known among the hills and dales of Spot- 
land by the name of Besom Ben, from his occupation, which was 
the manufacture of ling brooms for sale in the towns and villages 
around.” It says much for Mr, Waugh’s skill as a writer and 
keen sympathy with his subject that we are able to follow with 
interest the wanderings of his unromantic hero, through whose 
little adventures and troubles we gradually gain a vivid impression 
of the kind of people amongst whom he moved and lived. 

The book is one which does not lend itself readily to quotation, 
and yet it is difficult without the citation of a specimen to 
convey an idea of its character. Here, however, is a little scene 
between the besom-maker’s wife and Timmy Witham, better 
known as Tim o’ the Ginnel, who had come with a message for 
Ben in the early morning and before he was awake :— 


Betty opened the door with a doubtful heart, for Tim was unknown to 
her; but before she had time to open her lips he began— 

“ Neaw, then! wheer is he?” 

“ Wheer’s who?” 

Wheer’s that besom-maker ? ” 

Betty did not like to hear Ben called a besom-maker; and that, together 
with Tim’s rough manner, began to stir the nettles of her temper. 

?” replied she. “Who dun yo meeon? Is it eawr 
en 

“ . Ay. Thae knows that weel enough,” answered Tim. “ Wheer is 
e 

Betty began to be afraid that the racketty-looking figure before her was 
some way connected with the mischief of the previous night ; and she felt 
determined that Ben should not be led into any further trouble that day if 
she could prevent it. 

“ Well, he’s noan so weel this mornin’,” replied she. “1’d rayther he 
didn’t get up yet. What dun yo want?” 

“Never thee mind what I want,” answered Tim, in his rough, off-hand 
way. ‘He ails nought, not he. Go poo him eawt!” 

“Vl tell yo what,” replied Betty, in a tart, quick manner, “ yo’re a 
ready-meawth’t un, as who yo are! I may no ’ceawnt 0’ bein’ theaw’d so 
mich wi’ folk ’at I never seed wi’ my een afore. Connot yo tell what yo 
wanten, an’ ha’ done wi’t ?” 

Tim saw how the wind blew, and in his rough manner he felt inclined to 
encourage it; so, with a rude laugh, he said, “1’s tell noan o’ thee, owd 
a as heaw. I mun see yon jackass driver o’ thine afore I quit this cote, 
that’s 0’. 

“ Jackass driver o’ mine ?” replied Betty, reddening to the roots of her 
ears. “It'd seem yo better if yo were’n to co’ folk by their gradely names. 
Who are yo? For yo’re not mich to look at.” 

fe Reet again, owd crayter,” answered Tim. “Reet again !—jow thi 
yea. 

“ What mun I jow my yed for, yo greight starin’ rack-an-hock ?” replied 
Betty. “Jow yor own yed! It’s 0’ ’at it’s good to. I’ll let yo see whether 
he’s a jackass driver or not!” 

“Well, but he is a jackass driver, isn’t he?” continued Tim. “ An’ a 
good un, too, if o’ be true ’at I’ve yerd. They tell’n me ’at he drove one 
to th’ top of a five-story mill, tother day.” 

“It matters nought to yo wheer he drives to, does it? He doesn’t drive 
for vo. Yo driven for yorsel, if I mun tell yo what J think! They’n 
never be nought short i’th jackass-line at yor heawse, as lung as yo’re 
— oe that nut! What dun,yo want wi’ him? Does he owe yo 
aught 

“ It matters nought to thee whether he does or noi, I tell tho. I think 
thae’rt a bit thrutch’t i’ thi mind this mornin’ abeawt summat, artn’to ? ” 

“Thrutch’t or not thrutch’t, I’ll thank yo to be thrutchin’ off this 
durstone! I’ve nought again yo gettin’ eawt 0’ mi seet as soon as ever 
yo’oa mind. Shap off! an’ let me clap th’ dur to.” 


And so the storm goes on until Betty slams the door in his face. 
Then Tim, 


Tapping at the window, held a paper up, and cried out, “Heigh! Dun 
yo yer, mistress? It’s a letter!” Betty, not secing the paper at first, 
replied, “ Neaw I towd yo! Yor o’th reet side for runnin’! An’ yo connot 
run too soon.” But Tim tapped at the window again, and holding the paper 
close to it, he continued, “ Dun yo yer, mistress? Dunnot be a foo! It’s a 
letter fro Yelley-Ho’ (Healey Hail). Oppen th’ dur, I want an onswer.” 
Betty saw ‘the paper this time, and the sight of it cowed her temper at 
once. Written documents are laden with the terrors of the unknown to 
people who cannot read them. She gazed at the letter, and muttered to 
herself, “ Eh, dear! What’s to do, neaw ?” and fears for poor Ben crowded 
into her mind, for she could not tell what mishaps he might have been led 
into by the rude mischief-lovers he had to meet with. 


_ From sundry incidental expressions we gather that the author 
in this book is describing a state of things which existed some fifty 
years ago, There is nothing to show how far his delineations are 
applicable to the present time. Railways, School Boards, and 
other influences have doubtless brought about great changes, and 
on the whole it is not to p2pentins 4 Along with the simplicity 
of character, the kindliness under a rough exterior, and the many 
homely virtues which Mr. Waugh describes, there is a coarseness 


of speech and thought, a poor gross ideal of life, and a limitation 
of human interests which are painful and saddening to contemplate. 
Mr. Waugh, with much humour and some pathos, has given us a 
picture that is realistic, and probably minutely accurate, but it 
would be a relief to think that it is a picture of a past or fast- 
vanishing phase of social life. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


E be one of the most interesting books (1) which have appeared 
for a long time from the Paris press, M. Maxime du Camp has 
begun to set down his literary reminiscences of the last - 
century. We use this term advisedly, though, if we mistake not, 
M. du Camp has not much passed, if indeed he has reached, his 
sixtieth year. But his memory, aided by notes (for he seems for 
many years to have kept a diary), has supplied him with some not 
uninteresting facts even about 1830 itself, and the many valiant 
sons of heroes who fought in the cause of letters then with 
bodily and spiritual foes,and who have since gone down to 
Hades. But hy far.the most important portion of M. du Camp's 
reminiscences concerns the Epigoni of the Romantic movement— 
the men who came of literary age when Ponsard and Rachel 
seemed to be reviving classicism. From the middle of the 
forties or thereabouts the notes become detailed and of the 
greatest interest. By far the greater part of them concern 
Flaubert, whose most intimate friend M. du Camp was from 
student days upwards. The reminiscences of this remarkable 
writer are not merely of great interest, but of much positive 
literary importance in reference to the burning question of the 
present day in France, the question of naturalism ; and we shall 
probably take an opportunity of returning to the subject of them 
and of the book generally. Meanwhile it may be observed that 
this first volume is rich in memorials, not merely of Flaubert, but 
of Louis Bouilhet (a poet of whom, to judge from some absurd 
remarks lately made respecting him in one of the quarterly 
Reviews, remarkably little is known in England even by persons 
who take on them to write about French poetry), of Théophile 
Gautier, of Gérard de Nerval, and of many other persons of the 
greatest literary interest. 

It has long been a recognized fact that the existing Memoirs on 
French history (2) make a library, and a large one, in themselves, 
The great collections of the beginning and early part of this cen- 
tury extend in point of bulk to the equivalent of hundreds of 
ordinary volumes, and since their date additions have been inces- 
santly made. The memoirs of the Marquis de Sourches promise, 
in point of size at least, to be second only to those of St. Simon. 
They are said to fill in the original manuscript seventeen stout 
folio volumes. In point of matter they suffer of course from the 
fact that they deal with a period—the last thirty years of the reign 
of Louis XI1V.—which is already extremely well known. In point 
of literary interest, too, they cannot pretend to vie with the 
strange and indeed unique work of Louis de Rouvroy. But they 
are carefully and soberly written, and in not a few respects useful, 
even in the comparatively limited period covered by the present 
volume (1681-1688, with a gap of two years occasioned by a lost 
volume of MS.), for correction and comparison. The author was 
Grand Prévét (an office to which there seems to be no exact 
equivalent at the English Court) of the Household, and his 
account of Court festivals and Court journeys is exceedingly 
minute, 

While the Memoirs of the Marquis de Sourches are thus appearing 
for the first time, the vast miscellanea of his greater contemporary 
continue to make their appearance. Only by copying the table of 
contents would it be possible to give an accurate idea of the 
matters treated in this volume (3). There are letters on public 
and private subjects; projets, or formal plans for carrying out 
Saint-Simon’s favourite system of government by the King through 
the peers; memoirs on the inexhaustible subject of the privileges 
of the peerage ; an interesting notice of Fénelon, &c, It is impos- 
sible not to shudder slightly at the idea of the work which is being 
cut out for the author of that solid and complete study of Saint- 
Simon which will have to be done when the thirty volumes of 
M. de Boislisle’s edition of the Memoirs and the unknown number 
of these éerits inédits are at last completed. 

Although M. de Belleval’s work (4) is somewhat popular in form, 
it is sufficiently germane in subject to the works just noticed to 
find a place below them, It consists of a series of half-fictitious 
sketches of the life and employments of the persons who figure 
in a family portrait gallery, the facts being taken partly from pub- 
lished and partly from prime documents, As a companion to 
the political and social history of France during the last three 
centuries, the book is not destitute of merit, 

M. Gebelin’s work (5) on the old system of militia during the 
eighteenth century in France is a good specimen of its kind, full 
ot tact and free from verbiage. 


(1) Souvenirs littéraires, Par Maxime du Camp. Tome 1 Paris: 
Hachette. 

(2) Mémoires du Marquis de Sourches. Par le Comte de Cosnac et A. 
Bertrand. ‘omer. Paris: Hachette. 

(3) Eerits inédits de Saint-Simon. Tome tv, Par P. Faugere. Paris: 
Hachette. : 
ps La salle des ancétres. Par le Marquis de Belleval. Paris: 

idier. 

(5) Histoires des 
Gebelin. Paris: Hachette. 
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Of a somewhat different class, but of equal merit in ita way, is 

M. Vandal’s study (6) on the relations between France and Russia 
in the middle of the last century. It ranks with the works of 
MM. Boutaric and De Broglie in importance for the history of the 
French diplomacy of the time, but its intrinsic interest is perhaps 
scarcely equal to theirs, If there is a fault in M. Vandal’s treat- 
ment, it is that, while writing as if for the general reader, he has 
not taken the opportunities which must have presented themselves 
to him of enlivening his pages with anecdotes and personal traits, 
He has also made what seems to us the mistake of incorporating 
extracts of all sorts in his text, instead of relegating them to 
what is their proper place, the notes or the appendix, and giving 
in the text merely the gist of them. 

M. Fournier's book (7) is important, because it represents the 
result of an inquiry authorized by the French Government, and 
conducted with the personal aid of men like Mr. J. G. McCarthy 
and Mr. Murrough O’Brien. It is, however, for the most part ex- 

. pository only, giving an account of the history of the Irish land 
, aperiee and an elaborate précis of the Bills of 1870 and 1881. 
compiling his historical summary, M. Fournier, though writing 
without the least trace of animus, has evidently allowed himself to 
be guided too much by the oppression theory; and has, in parti- 
cular, given far too much weight to the hypothesis (for which its 
advocates have in vain been challenged to produce the least proof) 
that the present Irish tenant represents an historical part owner or 
commoner of the land in the past. It is, however, all the more 
remarkable that, holding these views, he expresses himself, in 
almost the only part of the book which deals with matters of 
present controversy, strongly in favour of the claim for compensa- 
tion to the landlords. 

We are not certain that another elaborate documentary account 
of the circumstances attending the fall of the Third Empire was 
wanted ; but, if it was, M. de Bus (8) appears to have supplied 
one which is at least full and careful. 

The remarkable resemblances which exist between M. Renan 
and Mr. Matthew Arnold are illustrated afresh by a lecture (9) 
delivered some weeks ago at the Sorbonne, and which, mutatis 
mutandis, Mr. Arnold could without any very great stretch of 
imagination be fancied as delivering in Albemarle Street. As the 
favourite political hobby of the one is the spread of equality and 
the abolition of Philistinism, so the favourite political hobby of 
the other is the abolition of the theory which bases national 
integrity on distinctions of race and language. M. Renan 
makes some fair points against Professor Baloonatics Craniocracs 
and his following ; but there is the dash of unpracticalness in his 
lecture*which usually characterizes his political utterances. If we 
were asked “ Qu’est-ce qu'une nation P” we are afraid we could only 
return the Philistine answer that it is an association of men who 
do not 1 ery with each other and do quarrel with everybody 
else, and who are lucky enough to have a constant supply of heads 
and hands strong enough to carry on the quarrel victoriously. 

The Memoirs (10) of Samson the actor are a very interesting con- 
tribution to theatrical biography. Although Samson only died some 
ten years ago, he was old enough to have been a pupil of the Con- 
servatoire long before the First Empire collapsed, and to haye 
formed his style and his taste detinitely before the inroad of 
romanticism, with which he did not greatly sympathize. His forte, 
however, being comedy, the deluge did not much atiect him. He 
seems to have lived on good terms with everybody except 
Alexandre Dumas—an odd exception, which was probably due to 
= unexplained misunderstanding. The most interesting part 
of the book is contained in the notes of Samson's early provincial 
experiences, 

t is, we confess, with feelings of some astonishment that we 
have read the collected essays (11) of the chief critic of light 
English and American literature on the staff of what once was the 
leading literary review of Europe. There is a_ pleasing 
tradition, which the modesty of Knglish critics leads them to 
accept uncomplainingly, to the effect that English criticism is very 
inferior to French. Now we should rather like to know what 
would be thought of an English critic who represented a French 
father as disinneriting his son, or a French son as contracting a 
valid clandestine marriage. Yet these blunders would be trifling 
as showing ignorance of the subject, compared to the statement in 
an article on Daniel Deronda to the effect that, Grandcourt being 
the nephew of Sir Hugo Mallinger, who had only daughters, 
he (Grandcourt) was “heir to the peerage.” So much for 
“ Th. Bentzon’s” knowledge of the facts with which English fiction 
deals. But it may be said that accuracy in matters of this kind is 
of inferior importance to critical acuteness in literary matters. 
Be it so. What are we to think of a critic who imagines it to be 
possible to give French readers an idea of the peculiarities of 
such works as those of Mr. Leland and Mark Twain by loose 
ee se of them into classical French? Here is an instance. 

verybody who has read Hans Breitmann remembers the ferocious 
satire on the misconduct of Sherman’s marauders on their march 

to the sea, which Mr. Leland has embodied in a piece describing 
the redoubtable German's return to the camp when, laden with 


a Louis XV et Elizabeth de Russie. Par A. Vandal. Paris: 
lon. 
(7) La question agraire en Irlande. Par P. Fournier. Paris: Plon. 
(8) La politique contemporaine devant Vhistoire. Par F.de Bus. Tome. 
Paris: Dentu. 


(9) Qu’est-ce qu’une nation. Par Ernest Renan. Paris: Calmann-Lévy. 

(10) Mémoires de Samson. Paris : Ollendorff. 

(11) Littérature et meurs étrangéres. Par Th. Bentzon. 2 vols. Paris: 
Caimann-Levy. 


booty, he is taken for a ghost. Here are four lines which we shall 
purposely give in classical English :— 

In his pockets gold dollars were jingling their tunes, 

With three dozen watches and four dozen spoons ; 

And two silver teapots for making his tea, 

The ghost has brought with him en route to the sea. 
Here, by dropping the dialect something is lost, no doubt, but 
much is retained. The French critic’s version of this runs as 
follows:—“ Son sac regorge de dollars; les chaines de deux 
douzaines de montres sortent de ses poches, outre les cuillers 
d'argent.” This is translation with a vengeance. It would be 
waste of time to point out all its faults; but it is noteworthy that 
the one trait most characteristic, not merely of the particular 
piece, but of the whole species of humour—the mock suggestion. 
that in looting teapots the Breitmann was only intent on providing 
the necessary apparatus for a modest and healthful refreshment, 
and had no regard whatever to their pecuniary value—is omitted 
altogether. Indeed these papers are of a singularly low order of 
literature throughout, consisting of little but tedious and in- 
accurate comptes-rendus, diversitied, by a few commonplaces of 
general criticism. 

Although Le Sahara algérien (12) is not a new book, its 
second edition deserves a few words of notice; first, because 
it is to some extent rewritten; secondly, because it is the best 
account which exists of the particular district (the south-eastern 
part of Algeria); and, thirdly, because it bears on the now 
debated project of letting in the Mediterranean once more to the 
Tunisian and Algerian chotts, or quicksands, and dry lake-beds. 
Of these curious places, and of the great dry river-beds which 
diverge from them and below which water is still to be found, 
M. Largeau, who is not a mere ordinary traveller, but a scientific 
explorer, given an excellent account. The book has numerous and 
useful maps. 

M. Dubard, who is an inspecteur adjoint (assistant paymaster) 
in the French navy, has written a book (13) which, without wish- 
ing to be harsh on him, we fear must be said to be of a very un- 
profitable kind. A novel is good, and a book of travels is good, 
but a hybrid between the two is rarely worth anything. M. 
Dubard’s account of the cruise of the A7/ée is such a hybrid, and 
it is not one of the rare exceptions to the rule. 

The chief interest of the translation of the Decameron (14) exe- 
cuted in the sixteenth century by Antoine le Macon is that it was 
dedicated to Marguerite d’Angouléme, the author of the Hepta- 
meron. In itself it has no very great merit ; and, considering the 
great number of original French works of the time which yet. 
await their modern editor, we are rather sorry to see it occupying 
some volumes of M. Lemerre’s desirable Petite Bibliotheque. 

In noticing the first or ancient part of MM. Dhombres and 
Monod’s Primer of Universal History (15), we mentioned the in- 
evitable objections to their plan, and there is no need to repeat 
them. Given that plan, the work continues to be executed very 
well. It is true that MM. Dhombres and Monod have not had the 
strength of mind to be quite accurate on certain points where 
French history is traditionally inaccurate. For instance, to say 
that Joan of Arc “avait presque totalement chassé les Anglais 
de France” is wildly incorrect. She certainly turned the tide; but 
at her death nearly the whole of the North and the greater part 
of the West were still English, and did not cease to be so for 
twenty years more. 

M. Legouvé’s well-known book on woman (16) has reached its 
seventh edition. 

The Polish poet Mickiewitz has always been a favourite in 
France. A new selection (17) of his work, with a memoir, has 
just appeared in the Bibliotheque Charpentier. 

M. Lemerre is chiefly known as a poetical publisher ; but neither 
readers nor writers of poetry will find fault with him for issuing 
afresh the popular Dictionary of Cookery (18) of Alexander the Great. 

The second series of the republication of the MM. de Goncourt’s 
studies on the Art of the Eighteenth Century (19) deals with the 
names of Greuze, Saint-Aubin, Gravelot, and Cochin. 

An enterprise of unusual magnitude has been begun by M. 
Quantin, with the assistance, or at least the patronage, of the 
Department of Fine Arts in France. A series of handbooks (20) on 
ditterent subjects connected with the arts of design, and (as pro- 
jected) extending to nearly a hundred volumes, is arranged for. 
Of these the first four are before us. They are certainly the 
cheapest volumes that we ever remember to have seen, Bound 
in calico, of a size corresponding to what would be called in 
England large crown octavo, abundantly illustrated, on paper of 
very fair quality, though rather too strongly tinted, and printed with 
M. Quantin’s usual excellence, they are sold at the three francs and a 
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half customary for a loosely printed unbound 18mo. As instances 
of cheapness of book-producing they are remarkable. It may be 
observed, too, that their authors are by no means “ first-comers.” 
The published volumes are all by well-known men, and among 
the list announced ap the names of M. de Chenneviéres, 
M. Georges Lafenestre, M. Philippe Burty, M. Maspero, M. Gonse, 
M. Muntz, and others hardly lessdistinguished. The initial objec- 
tion which the devil’s advocate must bring against all books of 
the kind, that handbooks are more or less useless in such matters 
unless they are supplemented by personal and experimental 
teaching, and that with such teaching they are superfluous, must 
of course be considered. But it must be admitted that these are 
uncommonly good Landbooks of their kind. Thus that on Mosaic 
gives a complete history of the subject, an account of methods and 
materials, an elaborate description of the most remarkable 
examples, and some seventy illustrations carefully drawn, and of a 
sufficient size to be really illustrative. “ Dutch Painting” gives a 
complete critical and historical sketch, with nearly a hundred 
illustrations. The “ Anatomy” has twenty-five lessons, covering 
the whole subject of bones and muscles, with nearly eight 
diagrams. ‘ Greek Archeology” deals successively with archi- 
tecture, sculpture, terra-cotta work, coins, gems, bronzes, &c., and 
has about a hundred and fifty cuts. It is difficult to speak too well 
of the series when once its necessary limitations are accepted. 
Madame Heurteloup (21) is a good example (though not, we 

think, the best that we have seen) of its author's talent for 
describing the peculiarities of provincial life in the North- 
Eastern provinces, and of including in the description re- 
markable sketches of forest scenery. It is not particularly 
creditable to French novel-readers that, in running down 
the list of “ ouvrages du méme auteur,” third and fourth 
editions seem to be the most that the author of Le jils Maugars 
has reached, while during every season (to say nothing of M. 
Zola’s successes of scandal) some book of far less literary merit 
runs into its twentieth or thirtieth. Perhaps the weakness of 
André Theuriet is a certain deficiency in what can only be called 
story interest. The merit of the composition and writing is 
superior to the attraction of the plot or the characters, and to the 
mass of readers this superiority is perhaps unwelcome, Two more 
volumes of M. Léon Cladel’s eccentric work (22, 23) appear or 
reappear under M, Lemerre’s care. There is no one more difficult 
to criticize than the author of Les va-nu-pieds, His very sentences 
are constructed on an entirely different model from those of any other 
living writer ; and it needs a course of study to adjust oneself to 
the atmosphere of his work. Whether the result is quite worth the 
process is a question on which there may be different opinions. But 
it must be a very raw tiro in literature who does not discern in M. 
Cladel a workman of no small power, though perhaps it may also be 
said that only a very raw tiro in literature is likely to think that 
he has made the best use of that power. J’aieule (24) is an 
obvious inspiration from “Henry Gréville,” though scarcely a 
successful one. It is a Russian story, which reads as if it might 
be a suppressed ’prentice attempt of the author of Dosia. The 
situation is not very interesting, and it is not made the most of. 
In Céte-d-céte (25) M. Rod undertakes to show the terrible effect 
of bringing a young man up morally. As, however, the incon- 
veniences all arise, not from the young man’s acting up to his 
education, but from his ceasing to do so, the argument seems to 
be a trifle weak. Mme. Mary Summer is well known for the 
minute and accurate knowledge of the history and manners of the 
Revolutionary period which she brings to bear on her stories of 
that time, Unluckily, such knowledge, unless supported by very un- 
usual skill in the actual art of novel-writing, is apt rather to smother 
the interest of the story. It is fair, however, to say that this 
appears to us to be less the case in Les amoureuses du Colonel (26) 
which is a story of the early Empire) than in its predecessors. 

he author who signs himself * * *, and periodically brings 
out delicate, but somewhat morbid, stories of domestic life with 
M. Calmann-Lévy, has abandoned his attractive square 16mo. for 
a@ more commonplace shape (27). The matter, as well as the 
form, seems to have lost something in the change. 


(21) Madame Heurteloup. Par André Theuriet. Paris: Charpentier. 
(22) La féte votive. Par Léon Cladel. Paris: Lemerre. 

(23) Ompdrailles. Par Léon Cladel. Paris : Lemerre. 

(24) L’aieule. Paris: Plon. 

(25) Céte-d-ceéte. By Edouard Rod. Paris: Ollendorff. 

(26) Les amoureuses du Colonel. Par Mary Summer. Paris: Calmann- 
vy. 

(27) Le secret. Par* * *, Paris: Calmann-Lévy. 


Cricker Frery Years Aco.--Mr. Gale wishes us to say that 
we have misunderstood his theory of the relative excellence of 
past and present cricketers. His tdeas do not apply to the men 
of Nyren’s time, but to the contemporaries of Alfred Mynn. 

th modern appliances, on modern ground, and in modern 
costume, he thinks, as we understand him, that players of Mynn’s 
date were equal to those of our time. 
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Travelsin the Soudan. Jerrold’s Life of George Cruikshank. 
Corbie’s Pool. Bisset’s Short History of the English Parliament. 
The Divine Classic of Nan-hua, A Summer Tour in Russia, 
Recent Geological Surveys. | Waugh’s Besom Ben Stories, 
French Literature. 


Chess. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 
ITALIAN OPERA, 


COVENT GARDEN. 

THIS EVENING (Saturday), May 6, Gounod’s opera, Faust e Margherita. Margherita, 
Madame Albani; Mefistofele, Mons. Bouhy ; and Faust, Signor Frapolli. 

Monday, May 8, Mozart’s opera, Il Seraglio. Costanza, Madame Sembrich; Biondina, 
Madame Valleria ; Osmino, Mons. Gailhard ; and Belmonte, Mons. Vergnet. 

Tuesday, May 9, Verdi's opera, La Traviata. Violetta, Madame Albani ; Giorgio Germont, 
Signor Cotogni; and Alfredo, Signor Frapolli. 

Doors open at 8 o’clock ; the opera commences at half-past. 

The Box-office, under the portico of the Theatre, is open from 10 till 5. Orchestra stalls, 253.5 
side boxes on the first tier, £3 3s. ; upper boxes, £2 12s, 6d. ; balcony stalls, 15s. ; pit tickets, 7s.; 
amphitheatre stalls, 10s. 6d. and 5s. ; amphitheatre, 2s. 6d. 

Programmes, with full particulars, can be obtained of Mr. E>warp HAut, at the box-office, 
under the portico of the Theatre, where applications for boxes and stalls are to be made ; also 
of the principal Librarians and Musicsellers. 


DORE's GREAT WORKS, ‘*CHRIST LEAVING the 
PRAZTORIUM,’’* CHRIST ENTERINGJERUSALEM,’’ and MOSES BEFORE 
PHARAOH,” each 33 22 feet ; with Dream of Pilate’s Wife,” “Christian Martyrs,’ '&c. 
atthe DORF GALLERY .35 New Bond Street. Daily,TentoSix. 1s. 


RENCH GALLERY, 120 Pall Mall—The TWENTY- 

NINTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of PICTURES by Artists of the Continental 

Schools is NOW EN, and includes the celebrated picture by Bastien Le . “Le 

Mendiant,” two important works by Pro! L. C. Muller, and a collection of Studies from 
Heffner. 


Nature by Carl 
MUNKACSY’S GREAT PICTURE.—MUNKAOSY’S 


“ CHRIST BEFORE PILATE” is Now on View at the CONDUIT STREET 
GALLERIES, 9 Conduit Street, Regent Street, W., from Ten to Six daily. Admission, ls. 
Under the direction of THos. AGNEW & SONS. 


THE GROSVENOR GALLERY. 


SUMMER EXHIBITION. 


Now Open, from Nine till Seven. 
Admission, One Shilling. Season Tickets, Five Shillings. 


ARUNDEL SOCIETY.—CHROMO-LITHOGRAPHS, from 
Works of the Old Masters, representing in their per colours various Frescoes by 
Giotto, Fra Angelico, Perugino, Michael Angelo, Raphael, and other Italian Painters, and 
Pictures by Van Eyck, Memiling, Albert Durer, Holbe: to the public as well as 


y, wi icuiars 4 On @) 

Street, London, W. F. LAMBE PRICE, Secretary. 

ABRUSTS’ GENERAL BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION, 
for the Relief of Dis Artists, their Widows an 


The ANNIVERSARY DINNER will take plece fo Willis Hooms, on Saturday, May 13, 
place In on 
at Six o'clock. Profesor HUXLEY, F-8.S., in the Chair. 
Donations will be received and thankfully acknowl 
JOUN MILLATS, RA. 


QGOCIETY for the FINE ARTS, — Thursday, May 11, 
LECTURE, by W. CAVE THOMAS,F.S.S. The Hon. J. H. THomas, M.1C.E., J.P., 
in the Chair. Subject, “ The Libration of Sensation as the Explanation of the jar Spectra— 
The Binary System of Complementaries and of Harmony.” 


KELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK, Devon.—ELECTION of 


FOUNDATION BOYS in July next. Priority, after Founder's kin, to Sons of 
Re ; also TWO OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS. For particulars apply to the 


deceased Naval Officers 
Heab-MASTER. 


RADLEY COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBI- 
TIONS.—ELECTION to THREE SCHOLARSHIPS (£50, £50, and £30, tenable for 
Four Years) to be held on Friday, June 16, 1882. Examination to com Ww ¢ 


commence 
June 14, Open to Boys under Fourteen on January 1, 1882. One Exhibition of £15, similarly 
tenable, be added to Scholarship, or awarded sep jy.—Apply to Tus WARDEM, 
Radley College, near Abingdon. 
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PHILIP CHARLES HARDWICK, 7reasurer. 
¥. LAMBE PRICE, Secretary, 24 Old Bond Street, W. : 
od. Dinner Tickets, including Wines, One Guinea. : 
| 
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ROYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, CIRENCESTER. 
Established by Royal Charter, 1845. 
FOR THE SCIENCE AND PRACTICE OF AGRICULTURE. 
For ha | Land Owners and Occupiers, Land Agents, Surveyors, Colonists, &c. 
The COLLEGE FARM, for the practical instruction of the Students surrounds the 
College, with which it is in connexion, and isa fine mixed Farm of about 500 Acres. 
President—His Grace Duke of K.G, 


Comm: 
The Right Hon. the Earl of 
The Right Hon. the Earl BATHUR 
The Right Hoe Sir E. BEACH, Bart., M.P. 
Lieut.-C IGEL F. KINGSCOT 
GEORGE J. H ERON-ESTCOURT, Es4., MP. 
AMBRO: L. DA 


The Right Hon. LORD LYTTELTO 
‘or Prospectus of COLLEGE and FARM, List of Scholarships, Prizes, Diploma, &c. 
to the PRINCIPAL. 
NEXT SESSION begins May 23. 


UNIV. ERSITY of LONDON.—Notice is hereby given, that the 


will commence on M onday, June 19, 1982. In additio m to the Examination at the University, 

Provincial Examinations will be held at Queen’s College, Eiveningpame University College, 
Bristol ; the Ladies’ Co liege, (for Ladies only) ; the Literary Edinburgh) 
the Royal Medica! College, Epsom ; St. Benedict's College, Fort Augustus; Milton Mount 
College, Gravesend (for Ladies ently) the Coll Leeds ; the Liverpool Institute, 
Liverpool ; the Owens College, Manchester ; the School Science and Art, Newcastte-on- 

ne ; Firth College, Sheffield ; Stonyhurst College; and St. Cuthbert's College, Ushaw. 

very Candidate is requi d > = it his Certificate of Age to the RecisTRAR (University 
of London, Burlington ndon, W.) at least Fourteen days before the commence- 
ment of the Examination. 

__ April 29, 1882. ARTHUR MILMAN, M.A., Registrar. 


NON-RESIDENT. —REQUIRED, by a YOUNG LADY, a 


RE-ENGAGEMENT as GOVERNESS. Thorough English (taught 
son the most modern plan); French, German (acquired on the frenitinent, Music, and Latin. 
Good references.— Address. E. 8., The Library, 92 Haverstack Till, N.W. 


ANDHURST, WOOLWICH, C.S., MILITIA, &c. 
The Rev. A. PRITCHARD, assisted b: his brother, Professor PRITC. HARD (late R.M. 
Academy, Woolwich), commenced TERM April ll, 
Last year's successes nearly doubled the previous. 
Among other Pupils successfully placed in the two years were Nos. 5, 11, 15, 18, 29, 29, 32, a4, 
37, 38, 52, 61, 63, besides University Candidates, Nos,8, 9, in July, and No. 4 in December last. 
Address, Rev. A. PRrTcHaRD, Wargrave, Henley, Oxon. 


DELICATE BOYS (over Fourteen). EIGHT are received 
large Country House. Willingness to read and good character required. 
VACANCY now and January [883.—M. A. Oxon, Mill Bank House, near Malvern. 


HELTENHAM OCOLLEGE.—TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS, 


eight £40, four £20. Election third Tuesday in May.—. ly to the SEcREeTARY, The 
College, Cheltenham. 


SCHOOL.—ELEVEN ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 

SHIPS will be competed for June 27, Value from 70 Guineas (covering school fees) to 
£20. Limit of age, Juniors 14}, Seniors 15}. Candidates may be examined at Oxford or 

in Classics or Mathematics.—Apply to Rev. the Rossall 
ool, Fleetwood. 


WELLINGBOROUGH GRAMMAR BOHOOL, Northampton- 
shire. (Twelve Governors.) Founded A.D. 159%. 

Public School. Good Buildings. Moderate Charges. 

Twenty Certificates (Six in Honours) geined on ordinary form work in the Desehaifin Scon 
Examinations, 1981, out of a total number of Fifty-five Boys in the School. piece 
number, seventy. For list of successes Thirty-eight yin Two years—in Universi Army, 
Push, MA. and Preliminary Examinations, with Prospectus, &c., apply to ENBY 


BRIGHTON. —PREPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS from 


Seven to Thirteen years. Local —_ Preparation for the Public Schools.— 
Address, Miss Roworta, Oxford House, Eaton 


OXFORD MILITARY COLLEGE, COWLEY, Oxon.— 
SIX SCHOLARSHIPS, two of £75, two of £50, "wo ot £25, will ‘he offered for 
competition on July 4 for those ‘who wish to enter the Colleze in September the same year. 
Limits of age, Thirteen to Seventeen—For particulars, apply to the Meap-Mastrer. The 
Half-term gins on June 1. 


SOUTH of FRANCE.—First class, for 
YOUNG LADIES, Terms, i Highest refe For particulars 

apply to Mrs. Cowtherpe, Hi, L. Clana- 
combe, Kingsbridge, 8. 


UNIVERSITIES, &ce.—37 Sinclair Road, Addison 
W.—Mr. LAWRENCE has REMOVED from Bernere Street, and 
prepares PUPILS for the Public Examinations. ‘Terms and references on 


GEASIDE, —A CAMBRIDGE FIRST-CLASSMAN, a noble- 
man's ex-Tutor. rectives a few PUPILS requiri: special care and 
Dovereos Sy ition. References given.— Address, Kev. M.A., 6 Cliff Viilas, 


OLKESTONE. —Mr. W. J. JEAFFRESON, M.A. Oxon., 


assisted by a Cambridge M.A. and meee Teachers, prepares PUPILS f 
Universities, Woolwich, Sandhurst,and all Comp Afew Vacancies. = 


PRIVATE TUITION, near CAMBRIDGE.—ORWELL 


RECTO RY, Cambridgeshire. A. TAYLER, tormer! Fellow and Dean 
of Trin of Trinity College, Cambridge, prepares PUPILS tor Cambridge and Ox 


WELLINGTON COLLEGE.—There will be an ELECTION 
Twelve or over Fourteen on Jame particulars apply to the Bursar Last, Esa 
BOURNEMOUTH. —CHELTENHAM HOUSE.—PRE- 
PARATION for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, &e. care for or 
BOYS. House amongst the pines on the sea cliff. — —Address, A. F. ER, M Class 


HOTELS. 
HOTEL.—Facing Sea and 


lanade. Near the West Pier. Central and quiet. Long established. Suites of 
~*~ sCoffee-room for Ladies and Gentlemen. Sea-W ater Service in the Ho.el, 
BENJN. BULL, Manager. 


JASTBOURNE. —THE GRAND HOTEL.—Stands in its 


own grounds facing the Sea. Five minutes’ drive from the Raltway, Station, and ome 
to the Devonshire Park and Baths. Visitors can be boarded, if desired. “Terms, 10s. 6d. 
day. Nocharge for attendance. Table d'hote at separate tables from 6 P.M. to8 P.M., un et 
the personal superintendence of of the new Proprietors, CLEAVE & GASCOIGNE. 


Room 
tables from 6 to8 P.M. Large Swimming "Hot, Ce Cold, and Tepid Sea and F. 
Private Baths, Douche, Shower, &e. —Adaress, the MANAGER. 


YE! OLDE ENGLISHE FANCIE FAYRE, BANBURY.— 


immense success, crowded eve: and evening. FOR SALE,? rivate cont 

the of the new and beautiful SC Buile up 

swinging sign-boards and magnificent castle at the end. d houses are Oo. one and two 

stories with au uaint dormer windows and projecting barge-boards, —~ id are 01 w mas preturesque 


character, ch house is constructed and sel{-sa in 
Street, Hand Quit barghin for a speculator—Apply to Mr. Wr. 13 


YOUR_ HOUSE or.- 
pi Catalogue wi with Verne, pot fee 248, 249, and 250 Tottenham Const Road, 


WILLIAM SUGG & COMPANY, Limited, 
VINCENT WORKS, WESTMINSTER ; 
1 & 2 GRAND HOTEL BUILDINGS, CHARING CROSS; 


AND 
19 RUE DES PYRAMIDES, AVENUE DE L’OPERA, PARIS; 

Patentees and Manufacturers of the most approved ARGAND and FLAT-PL. 
GAS-BURNERS for Private and Public Lighting, and LAMPS of High Power for 
Large Spaces, Railway Stations, Docks, and Warehonses; GAS GOVERNORS of 
all Kinds ; STOVES and APPARATUS for Lighting, Heating, Ventilating, and 
Cooking by Gas; and of PHOTOMETERS, STANDARDS of LIGHT, PRESSURE 
GAUGES, and other Scientific Apparatus for the use of Gas Companies, Corpora- 
tions, and Lighting Authorities. 

Public Buildings, Docks, and Warehouses, Trade Premises, and Private Dwellings, 
in Town or Country, Lighted or Fitted with Gas. 


Directors. 
R. HESKETH JONES, Esq., J.P., F.S.S., Vice-President the Gas Institute 
(Chairman). 
Captain GIFFARD, Director of the Gaslight and Coke Company. 
Mr. Deputy HAMMACK, Director of the Commercial Gas Company. 
N. E. B. GAREY, Esq., Director of the Continental Union Gas Company and the 
Cie, l'Union des Gaz. 
8. BE, ILLINGWORTH, Esq., J.P., Borough Court, Winchfield. 
Managing Director and Engineer—WILLIAM SUGG, Esq., A.LC.E., Vincent 
Street, Westminster. 
Bankers—THE BANK OF ENGLAND, Burlington Gardens, 
Auditors. 
ALFRED HERSEE, Esq., Secretary Oriental Gas Company. 
MAGNUS OHREN, Esq., Secretary Crystal Palace District Gas Company. 


Secretary—W. 8. BROWN, Esq. 


Issue of 3,000 Shares, being the Completion of the First 
Issue of 10,000 Shares of £10 each Share. 


These Shares are now offered at 10s. per Share premium, payable as follows : 
103... application, 
allotment. 
month after allotment. 


we remaining £8 in calls, not to exceed £2 per call, with intervals of three months between 
call. 
The Shares can be paid up in full on allotment, thus avoiding any future calls or liability. 
Since the Company was formed in June 1881 the business has so increased as to compel the 
he nee = extend their premises by the addition of adjoining property in Regency Street, 
estminster. 
he recent numerous displays of various forms of Electric Lighting have awakened the 
public to the Densesty of improved Gas Lighting, and have thus increased very considerably 
the demand for Sugy's Patent Lamps of ae power yo lighting streets, &c. ; also of Sugg’s 
aca Chsistiania Burners and Globes, London Argand and other Burners for private 
ting. 


Among other places in London, Whitehall Place, Parliament Street, Trafalgar Sates 
Fleet Street, and the Surrey Commercial Docks are now lighted by the Sugg Lam; 
lamps have also been largely introduced into other cities and towns in the United gdom, 
India, and the Colonies for Street, Railway, Dock, and Factory Lighting. 

The Directors, who are largely interested S Gas property, have much mm ras in recom- 

in Gas to subscribe the Capital now proposed to be issued. 
of for Shae’ may be to the Company’s Offices, as above, or the 
any’s Bankers. 
The SHARE LIST will be CLOSED on Tuesday, the 16th instant, 
May 1, 1882, 


IMPROVED SPECTACLES. 


ME: HENRY LAURANOE, F. S.S., Oculist Optician, 
PERSONALLY adapts his i 8 resid oe 3 En Endsleigh Gordons, 
Euston Square, London (three doo: rs from Church). dail till 
(Saturdays excepted). ‘Testimonials f from Sir John Lowe, Esq., 
Lynn, Physician to H.R.H. Prince of Wales; V chdeacon Palmer, Clifton ; ‘Lieut, “Gen: 
‘acmullen, Brentford ; the Rev. Mother ‘Abbess, ¢ St. ‘Mary’ 3 Abbey. Hendon; and hundreds 
of others, in Mr. LAURANCE’S pamphlet, ** Spectacles: their Use and Abuse,” post free. 


ORIGINAL DESIGNS, 
FAST COLOURS. 


From 9d. per yard. 
Patterns sent and Estimates given. 


Cc. HINDLEY & SONS. 
290 To 294 4394 OXFORD STREET, W. 


APOLLINARIS 


“THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS.” 


HINDLEY’S 
CHINTZES. 


“ Earl SPENCER, K.G., Pres. International Medical Exhibi- 
tion, August 1881, referred to Apollinaris as a typical beverage, 
approved by the faculty.”—Sanitary Record, March 1882. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
MEDALS, SYDNEY, 1890. MELBOURNE, 1881. 


FRY’S CARACAS COCOA 


“* A most delicious and valuable article.” 
Standard. 


FRY’S 


PURE COCOA ONLY. 


FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT 


“ Strictly pure. W. STORDART, 
F.L.C., F.C.S., City Analyst, Bristel. 


FIFTEEN PRIZE MEDALS. 
PD NNEFORD'S MAGNESIA.—This pure Solution is the best 


ys — Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and 
DPD NNEFORD'S MAGNESIA.—The Safest and mos most gentle 


Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and 
OF ALL CHEMISTS. 


COCOA. 
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